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INTRODUCTION 


HE outstanding features of the Kingsway Histories 
ate (i) simplicity of language, (ii) selection of those 
events and personalities which most appeal to children, 
(iii) arrangement of the contents of each book in /opics so 
that teachers can easily select those subjects which are best 
paete ta on, Band “~ C*” iclassess.and (iv): the 
drafting of illustrations, maps, extracts and summaries in 
such a way as to emphasise the. most important points in 
the reading of the text and to facilitate the learning and 
pe emberng of the essentials of history. 
The arresting Bastion of the Boatd of Education’s 
History “ Suggestions ” — How much can be left out?” 1 
boldly answered. The rigorous exclusion of much e 


has hitherto appeared in school histories has allowed full 


treatment of the most interesting and permanent features 
of our social and industrial ae : 

There is ample choice for every taste and every ty pe of 
pupil, and it is recognised that there is no call nowadays 
for every pupil to study every chapter in a textbook: for 
“B” and “C” classes it is wisest to select those topics 
and chapters that most appt to them. 

With his many yeats’ experience in the work of elemen- 
taty schools, thé author believes he has at last solved the 
problem of history teaching for the children of “‘ eleven 


plus ” in our senior schools. 
E. W. W. 
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PART ONE 


EARLY ENGLAND AND WHAT REMAINS 
Oe it 


CHAPTER i 
THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN 


OR .many centuries our land was 
‘Anown as Britain, which is its old 
name, and the people living in it were 
Britons. But the ancient Britons were not 
left to themselves. The great Roman 
general, Julius Cesar, paid two visits to 
our island: this was about half a century 
(55-54 B.C.) before our Lord was born in 
a corner of the Roman Empire far away 
from Britain. 
Then, still later, a great number of 
Roman soldiers invaded and conquered 
: Britain (43-85 A.D.), and so it became 
ARomenised Briton 4 part of a great Empire. This Roman 
g a toga. 
conquest of our land was going on about 
the time that St. Peter and St. Paul were preaching the 
Gospel in the eastern lands of the Roman Empire. 
The Roman Emperor was the most powerful man in the 
world at this time, and his soldiers were the best fighters 
and rulers. Wherever they conquered. and made their 


homes, there they kept the peace, the “ Roman Peace” it 


/ *. 
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was called. When the Romans conquered a land, there 
they made their homes. ‘They made wise laws, and saw 
that they were kept. They built cities, with fine houses in 
them, and put a strong stone wall around each city to keep 
it safe, and left soldiers there to 
guard it. And in order that their 
soldiers might match quickly from 
one city to another, they made solid 
roads that would stand the wear 
and tear of tramping feet and 
waggon wheels and horses’ hoofs. 
So straight and good were the 
Roman toads— Watling Street, 
Ermine Street, Fosse Way—that 
even to-day some of them are still 
used as main roads in our land. 
Some of the Roman cities in 
Britain had fine baths, such as the 
city we still call Bath where the | 
Roman baths are even to-day in 


A Pesan Goleker! use. They were “the best baths 
in Britain. Just as good... as 
at Rome. ... The generals came through the streets 


with their guards behind them, and the magistrates came 
in their chairs with their stiff guards behind them; and 
you meet fortune-tellers, and goldsmiths, and merchants, 
and philosophers, and feather-sellers, and ultra-Roman ~ 
British, and ultra-British Romans . . . and Jew lecturers, 
and oh, everybody interesting.” 1 

Our land remained a part of the Roman Empire for more 

1 Rudyard Kipling: Puck of Pook’s Hill (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.). 
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THE 
ROMAN EDIPIRE 
at its greatest 
under TRAJAN JI7TA-D- 
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than three hundred years. It was through the Romans 
that holy men first came to tell the Britons about Christ; 
and they persuaded many of them to leave the worship of 
their gods and become Christians. 

But gradually the Romans lost much of their power in 
the world, and at last the time came when they had to 
take theif soldiers away from Britain, because some 
enemies were neat their own city of Rome, trying to 
capture it. 

The Britons were sorry to lose the Roman legions, be- 
cause while they were there it was not easy for enemies to 
attack them. But although they begged the Romans to 
come back, they never did, for they were far too busy with 
their own troubles at home. The one British author of 
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Inside a Roman villa. 


those troublous times, Gildas the monk, tells sadly how 
“the barbarians drive us (the Britons) into the sea, while 
the sea drives us back to the barbarians.” ; 

Now it was after the Romans had left Britain that our 
own forefathers, the barbarian Angles and Saxons, invaded 
our island, coming from over the North Sea. ‘These were 
the people who first gave our country the name of “ Angle- 
land” or England. ‘The Anglo-Saxons did not belong to 
this country at first. They came over the sea in bright 
painted ships, with their swords and shields flashing in the 
sun, and when they landed and found what a pleasant 
country it was, they wanted to stay and live here. They 
were fine handsome men, with big strong bodies, and fair 
hair and blue eyes. 

4 
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Like the Romans, the Anglo-Saxons were splendid 
ee but they were uncivilised and the Romans called 
them “ barbarians.” There was no mote peace in our land 
for many years, and the romanised citizens of Britain were 
left to fend for themselves against their terrible enemies 
who were our forefathers. The period following the 
departure of the Roman legions—during which the Anglo- 
-Saxons were ruthlessly making Britain their own—that 
century and a half was the real Dark-Age in our land. 


CHAPTER 2 | 
HOW THE SAXONS MADE OUR VILLAGES 


HEN our Anglo-Saxon forefathers first came to this 

land, some 1500 years ago, they were heathens. They 
prayed to Odin, the father of the gods, and to Thor, the 
god of thunder with his mighty Neues and to Freya, the 
beautiful goddess of spring. Our names of the days of 
the week still remind us of these old heathen gods : Wednes- 
’ day was Woden’s day, Thursday was Thor’s day, Friday 
was Freya’s day; while Saturday was the day of Saturn, an 
old Roman god. Our Saxon forefathers thought the finest 
thing a man could do was to fight bravely. When a 
warrior died they burnt his body on a funeral pyre, and 
believed his soul was catried to Valhalla, the home of the 
gods. ee 
When the Saxons came, , they anchored their ships in a 
bay or at the mouth of a river, and then went ashore to see 
what they could find. The Britons fled before them, but 
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A Saxon ship with a single sail and oarsmen. . 


if any did not manage to get away in time they were killed, 
ot else were captured and made slaves. 

The Anglo-Saxon conquest and settlement of our land 
took many years to complete. In course of time, the new- 
comers wandered through the remains of the Roman cities, 
taking, with shouts of joy, many things of value, such as 
garments and pieces of cloth, handsome table vessels, 
horses and cattle. ‘They must have gone into some of the 
early Christian churches, wondering—even while they 
plundered—at the painted walls and the statues, the jewelled 
altar vessels and the beautiful embroidered vestments used 
by the Christian priests. 

More and more Saxon ships came sailing across the North 
Sea, bringing the wives and families of the men who wanted 
to settle here. Gradually. the Saxons drove most of the 
Britons westward into the mountains, till they had conquered 
the whole country. The Britons in the western mountains 
called themselves “comrades” or the Cymry; but the 
barbarian Saxons named them the We/sh, which means 
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“foreigners.” Those Britons that remained elsewhere 
probably mingled with their conquerors. The “ English ” 
people are a very mixed race, as can be seen if we notice 
the various types of people in any English gathering. 

Thus, at last Britain became “ Angle-land,” the land of 
the English people or of the Angles (who were perhaps 
more numerous than the Saxons), The invaders did not 
trouble to build up the Roman towns again because they 
did not care for living in cities. They preferred to be free 
in the country, with open spaces all round. The Saxon 
would look for a suitable place with a forest near by where 
he could get wood and herd his swine, and a clear fresh 
stream to supply him with water. There he would settle, 
with his wife, sons and daughters, and servants, so that they 
all seemed to make one big family. A number of these 
families would build homes fairly close to one another, and 
in this way the English village was formed. 


ll hon I 


The kind of houses in which the Anglo- 
Saxons lived. Notice the fence en- 
closing the whole village, and the moat 

and drawbridge. \ 
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Wherever you find a village name ending in -ham, or 
-ing, or -ton (enclosed land), you may be sure that it is a 
* very old village dating from the Anglo-Saxon settlement of 
out land. Thus, Wokingham means the home (ham) of 
the people (ing) of Wok or Wocc. Winttringham was the 
home (ham) of the people (ing) of Wintra. Woolstone in 
Old English was Wulfrices-tun, i.e. the “ enclosed land ” or 
village of Wulfric. Our word “field” in Old English 
meant “open” land, é.e. a clearing in a.forest where a 
village could be settled, ¢.g. Bradfield, Wakefield. 


CHAPTER 3 
LIFE IN EARLY ENGLAND 


HE man at the head of the village was a “‘ thane ” ot 

lord, and his home was the most important of all. The 
chief part of a Saxon house was the “hall.” It was a big 
room, built of timber, with a very high roof. There was 
ohly the earth for flooring, but this was often covered with 
straw or rushes cut from the river banks. Even to this 
day the chief house in a village is still often known as 
the Hall. 

In the old English hall all the ened of the household 
came together to have their meals. When meal-time came 
the servants brought wooden trestles, and set boards of 
wood over them, to form the table—and so we still speak of 
giving a person “ board and lodging.” The thane had 
pethaps a chair to sit on, but most of the others wete con- 
tent with plain benches without backs, for no one wanted 
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much furniture in those days. At night the thane and his 
family had a room to sleep in, but the others lay down with 
the benches and the floor for their beds, and shields and 
helmets for pillows. 
The Saxons ate bread baked in little round cakes, not 
unlike our hot-cross buns to look at, and plenty of vege- 
tables. They liked dairy food, too, but above all they were 
great meat-eaters. Because of the many oak forests in 
England, swine could be fed in great numbers, so the Saxons 
ate a great deal of pork. This they would boil in a great 
pan hanging over the hearth, which was made in the middle 
of the room. The smoke escaped through a hole in the 
roof, for there were no chimneys in English houses for 
many a long day. Sometimes they roasted their meat by 
spreading it out in front of the fire. For drink they had 
chiefly mead, made from honey. This was poured out for 
each petson into’a kind of horn-shaped vessel, which could 
not stand by itself, so you had to empty it all at one 
draught. ; . 
~ Most Saxons used wooden bowls and platters for their 
food, but the richer people had beautiful coloured glass 
table vessels. They loved to show off their drinking cups, 
which were often of gold or silver, and very valuable. 
Every man was expected to give lodging and food to the 
stranger who might ask it. To send away a stranger from 
your doors was thought a disgrace. So the Saxon thane 
often had stranger guests at his table, and in return for their 
food and shelter the strangers were able to give news of 
other parts of the country. 

When dinner was finished, the tables were carried away 
by the servants. Though the eating was over, the guests 
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i] 
still went on drinking. Then musicians would come with | 
their harps, and sing the songs the Saxons loved—stories of 


Harvesting Corn. 
(From an Anglo-Saxon Calendar.) 


their gods and heroes ‘set to music. One of the greatest 
Saxon songs was “‘ Beowulf,”’ which told the story of the 


brave chief Beowulf and how he slew the terrible dragon 
Grendel. 


Full oft they boasted, with beer drunken, 
Over the ale bowls, did my athletes, 
That in the beer hall they would abide 
Grendel’s onset with grim swords . . .} 


The hall was usually a building standing by itself. Close 
by were other smaller buildings, the “‘ bowers ” or rooms 
for the women of the household, the kitchen, the sleeping 
chamber, and huts for the thane’s followers. All these 
stood close together on high ground, with a wooden fence 
around them to keep out enemies and wild beasts, for there 
were wolves and boats in the deep forests. __ 

Some of the men in the Saxon villages were serfs or 
slaves. Many were “ceorls,” or “ churls” as we now 
call them; they belonged to the thane and could make no 


1 From Scott-Moncrieff’s “ Beowulf” (Chapman and Hall). 
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change in their lives without his leave. But others were 
“freemen,” and when any dispute or quarrel arose in the 
village, these would meet in the village “‘ moot ” or council, 
and decide what was to be done. 
When a man committed a crime, he was made to pay 
“ blood-money ” to the family he had wronged, and if he 
would not pay the fine he was said to be outlawed, and 
anyone might take his life. Sometimes, when it was 
doubtful whether a man had committed the crime, he was 
made to put his hand into boiling water, or pick up a red-hot 
iron bar. If his wound healed quickly the people said the 
gods were showing him to be innocent, but if not, they 
~ believed he was guilty. This was called “ trial by ordeal,” 
that is, trial by appealing to the gods. 
The people in a Saxon village were kept busy, for there 
were no shops where they could buy things. “The men had 
- to till the land to grow corn for bread, and the women spun 
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Threshing Corn. 
(From an Anglo-Saxon Calendar.) 


and wove the cloth for their dresses. ‘The land on which 
crops wete grown was divided into strips, and each “ free- 
man.” had a certain number of strips for his own use. ° 


There was a big piece of grassland for the cattle and sheep 
(1) ae 
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to graze. The swineherd watched the swine in the woods 
close by. Often they would be disturbed at their feeding 
when the thane and his men thundered by into the forest, 


An Anglo-Saxon thane and his wife. 


chasing the stag or the boar. In every village was a smith, 
who made all the tools and weapons. ‘The miller was 
- another important man, for all must bring their corn to him 
to be ground. Such surnames as Smith and Miller are very 
old. 

The Saxons liked bright colours, and used dyes of scarlet 
and -blue and green for many of their clothes. A Saxon 
man dressed in a tunic of woollen cloth, reaching to the 
knee, with cloth leggings fastened by leather thongs. The 
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tunic had long sleeves, and a belt. He wore a cloak hang- 
ing from his shoulders, fastened by a brooch. His hair 
was allowed to grow long, and he sometimes had a little 
pointed cap. ; 

When the thane went to battle’he put on a coat of mail. 
This was a strong cloth tunic with iron rings sewn all over 
it. He changed his cap for a helmet made partly of iron, 
and carried a battle-axe or sword or spear, and a round 
wooden shield covered with leather. 

A Saxon lady wore very long robes that reached to her 
feet. The underneath gown had long tight sleeves, but 
ovet that was another gown, with wider sleeves. She 
never went with her head uncovered, but had 4 fine veil 
overt her hair, hanging down to her shoulders. If she were 
the wifé of a rich man, she would no doubt have a splendid 
girdle to fasten her gown. Saxon men and women loved 
jewellery of all kinds, and their goldsmiths grew skilful at 
making pretty ornaments. Little girls and boys dressed 
just like their fathers and mothers.- Boys could romp 
‘about easily in their short tunics, but it must have been 
rather hard on the girls with their long dresses. 


CHAPTER 4 
HOW ENGLAND BECAME CHRISTIAN 


HE earliest English were heathens. Nearly a century 
and a half passed between their first coming to England 
and the coming of Christianity. The monk Gregory, who 
lived in Rome, was one day walking in the market-place 
when he saw some beautiful children offered for sale as 
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slaves. In those days rich people in many lands kept slaves 
to draw their water and cut their firewood, and generally 
to wait on them. These slaves were in great demand; 
therefore money was made easily when you had slaves to 
sell. 

Gregory thought these children specially beautiful, and 
asked who they were. Someone explained to him that they 
came from the north, and were called Angles. “‘ Not 
Angles,” said he, ‘‘ but Angels, and they ought one day to 
be in Heaven with the Angels.” From that time the good 
Gregory felt he could not rest until the Angles had been 

told of Christ. He could not go to England himself, but 

one day, not long after he was chosen Pope (Papa orf 
Father of the ee he sent St. Augustine with a band 
of monks. 

Thus, the first person to bring the Christian religion to the 
English was the monk called St. Augustine. A monk was 
a man who lived, with others like himself, apart from his 
relatives and friends, in order to give his whole life to prayer 
and good works. In those days life was often so wild and 
dangerous that it was not easy to think much about God, 
so many good men and women chose to live as monks and 
nuns. 

_ After a long and wearisome journey Augustine landed 
(597) in that part of England called Kent, where a king 
named Ethelbert ruled. Now this king, though a heathen 
_ himself, knew something about Christians, for his wife, 
Bertha, was a Christian, She was the daughter of a 
Christian king who reigned over a part of the country we 
now call France but which was then called Gaul. 

When Augustine arrived, King Ethelbert agreed to 
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listen to what he had to say. The king took his seat on a 
throne under’a big oak tree, with Queen Bertha by his side, 
and his courtiers around him. Augustine came at the head 
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St. Augustine preaching the Gospel to King Ethelbert in Kent. 


of his monks, holding up a great crucifix, Then he began 
to speak. He spoke of what men must do who followed 
Christ and obeyed His rule, and of how they should try to 
make their lives like that of Christ. ey. 

Ethelbert listened and appeared very interested. At the 
end of Augustine’s sermon, he told him he might stay in his 
kingdom of Kent, and teach the Christian faith to the people 
who wanted to hear about it. Augustine settled in the 
city of Canterbury, and the Pope gave him the title of 
Archbishop. <A ‘year later, King Ethelbert himself was 
baptised a Christian. 

The next part of England to be converted was the 
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kingdom of Northumbria, to the north of the Humber 
river. Here a saintly man, Paulinus, converted the king, 
Edwin, and many people followed their king’s example. 
Later on St. Aidancame from 
the island of Iona, off the 
west coast of Scotland, and 
helped to make and keep 
Northumbria a Christian 
land. 

By slow degrees the other 
kingdoms of England heard 
the new faith and began to 
practise it. So Angle-land 
at last became a Christian 
country. 

The monks did a great 
deal of good wherever they 
settled. After Augustine’s 
time many of them came to live in England. They built 
large houses called monasteries, with big churches, in which 
to worship God. . Monks were busy people. They had to 
till their land, and grow their wheat and rye for bread. 
They minded their sheep and cattle, and with the wool 
from the backs of the sheep they made cloth for their 
garments. Besides this, monks copied out books, and 
taught boys to read and write Latin, the language of the 
Romans, and Latin was used in the Church services. 
Very few persons could read and write in those, days, 
except priests and monks. 

Some English monks became very clever men. About a 
hundred years after Augustine’s coming, a very learned 


The Venerable Bede in his cell at 
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monk, the Venerable Bede, was living in Northumbria. 
“When Bede was a little boy he was sent to school at a 
monastery near his home, and when he grew older he stayed 
in the monastery asa monk. Bede could do a great many 
things. He knew much about plants, and about herbs that 
could help to make sick people well again. He could write 
out the Gospels on smooth pages of parchment made from 
animal skins, and decorate the margins of the pages with 
coloured patterns. He could sing the seryices; and teach 
little boys how to sing the Latin hymns. 

Bede spent much of his time writing books for others to 
read after him. One famous book Bede wrote was the 
stoty of our own country, and it is from his book—the 
first History of England—that we have learned many 
things about Early England. Another clever English 
monk, Alcuin, who lived after Bede’s death, became so 
_ famous for his learning that the Emperor Charlemagne, 
living on the banks of the river Rhine, sent for him to come 
to his country and teach his people. 


CHAPTER 5 
ALFRED’S ENGLAND 


AD times came for the Saxons when they had settled 

down in their new country and had become Christians 
Long ships came over the North Sea to English shores 
again, and they were filled with cruel sea-robbers whom we 
call the Danes or Vikings. ‘These men were of the same 
race as the Saxons, but they were still heathen, and lived by 
fighting and plundering. They loved roving over all the 
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seas in search of new lands, and that was how some of them 
came to England. 

When hee first came (789), the Saxons fled before them 
wherever they landed. For a time the Vikings just robbed 
and plundered. ‘Then at last (855) they began to settle in our 
land. ‘The Saxons banded together under theit kings, and 
fought many battles with them, but the Danes usually won. 

This was a terrible time for England and for Europe. 
It began to seem as if the Danes would soon over-tun and 
rule all out country. At last a splendid king, Alfred, came 
to rule over Wessex, the southern part of England. He 
made up his mind that he would stop the Danes from coming 


any further. For a long time he tried and failed. But 


Alfred was full of hope and would not give up his task. 
At last he was rewarded. In one gteat battle, at Ethandune 
(perhaps White Horse Hill) in Wiltshire (878), he beat the 
Danes so badly that they had to give in to him. 

Alfred knew that he was not strong enough to drive the 
Danes out altogether. Instead he made them agtee to stay 
in one part of the land: the eastern side of England, called 
the Danelaw, where there ate ‘to-day many place-names 
ending in -by or in -thorpe, showing that here it was the 
Danes settled. For example, Derby is the town or -by on 
the river Derwent. 

The Danes had to promise not to make war on Alfred 
ot his people any more. Their king Guthrum was baptised 
into the Christian Church, and gave his word that the peace 
should be kept. Thus for a time matters were settled. 
Alfred was able to stop fighting, and he began to do all 
sorts of things to help his people. He had large ships built 
to guard the coasts against other Danes who might come 
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from over the sea, and he trained all the fighting men so 
that they would be skilful in battle if war broke out again. 
He built new schools, because so many of the Saxon schools 
and monasteries had been destroyed by the Danes. He 
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Vikings landing in Britain. 
- translated books from Latin into Eng- 
lish, so that his people might learn to 
read in their own language, and he - : 
brought scholars from abroad to teach 
the people. He invited workers, too, from foreign lands, 
to teach the Saxons how to be skilful in crafts. Few 
English kings ever worked so hard or so unselfishly for 
their people as Alfred, and he well deserves his title of 
“ Alfred the Great.” 

After Alfred’s death there was still peace for a while. 
Then trouble arose with the Danes again, chiefly because of 
a foolish and weak-minded king called Ethelred. He was 
nicknamed “ tha Redeless ” because he would never take . 
“+ede” or advice from his nobles. He tried to buy 
the Danes off with money—called Danegeld—traised from 
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his unfortunate subjects. The Danes used to take the 
money and then come again for more. 

After Ethelred’s reign, the Danish kings came themselves. 
At last one of them, a strong king named Canute, conquered 
England (1017) and brought a peace that lasted. King 
Canute, the ruler of Norway and Denmark also, became a 
Christian, and ruled his new country well. ~He treated the 
Danes and the English with the same justice, and even sent 
his Danish bodyguard back to Denmark to show that he 
really trusted his English subjects. 

The people of England were now so tired of war and 
bloodshed that they were glad to have a strong ruler, even 
though he was not one of themselves. In due course the | 
Saxons and the Danes in England settled down at peace side 
by side, and many of us have both Saxon and Danish blood 
in our veins, 


CHAPTER 6 = 
THE ENGLAND OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR 


OT all the Vikings who sailed over the North Sea came 

to Britain. Some went further, and turned their ships 
southwards. In this way they sighted the coast of France, 
and rowed their vessels up the broad river Seine. The 
leader of this band of Vikings was a mighty chief, Rollo. 
He liked the pleasant new country they had found, and made 
up his mind to stay. But the people of France hated these 
cruel heathens. However, like Alfred and his Saxons, they 
were not sttong enough to force Rollo to go away, so he 
and his followers stayed: 
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The province. where they settled came to ke called 
Normandy, the land of the “ Norse” or “ North” men. 
These Northmen, or Normans, accepted the Christian 
faith, and after some years it seemed as if they had always 
belonged to the land. ‘The Normans came to be clever 
people—great conquerors, rulers, builders and scholars. 
They spoke a language known as Norman-French, and their 
tuler was called a Duke. He was expected to obey the 
King of France, but Norman Dukes wereproud and haughty, 
and made themselves as free of anyone’s rule as they could. 

One day, not many years after the death of King Canute 
of England, a young man embarked on a ship that was 
leaving Normandy to sailto England. ‘The young man was 
Prince Edward, a son of thé foolish Ethelred the Redeless. 
All the time Canute had been ruling England, Edward had 
been living in Normandy. But now the English had sent 
for him to come and be their king. Edward was sad at 
leaving Normandy. Although English himself, he had lived 
in Normandy ever since he was quite a little boy. He knew 
and liked the Norman people, andhad many Norman friends. 

But it was time for him to go back to his own country, 
and Edward made up his mind that he would rule well and 
do his best to make his subjects happy. He tried hard to 
do so, but without success. The English thanes disliked 
the way their king brought Normans with him, and gave 
them lands in England. Besides Norman lords or barons, 
Edward brought over Norman bishops, because it seemed _ 
to him that they lived better lives than the English clergy, 
and would be:a good example to them. A Norman, 
Robert of Jumiéges, was even made Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
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It was natural that the English should object to these 
foreigners. Some of the thanes grouped themselves to- 
nether against the king, led by the most powerful of all the 
thanes, Godwin, Earl of Wessex. The king had married 
this earl’s daughter. Yet at one time it seemed as if there 
would be fighting between king and earl; before that could 
ae the earl left eae While the earl was abroad, 


A Seah Hawking : The Dogs used to fetch the Birds brought down by the Hawks 
(From the Bayeux Tapestry.) 


the king teceived a welcome visit from a Norman friend. 
This was none other than the young Duke of Normandy, 
William. He and Edward had been friendly at the court 
of William’s father, and the English king was delighted to 
receive his guest. ‘There were panties aad many hunting 
parties (for Edward and William both loved hunting), an 
the king gave his guest presents of beautiful hawks and 
renting’ dogs. 

When bare William left England he felt doubly pleased, 
because he said that Edward baa promised him he should be 
the next king of England, as Edward himself had no son. 
But the English thanes were angry at this, for they knew that 
Edward had no right to name the next ruler without the 
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consent of the “ Witan.” This was the name given to a 
council of powerful thanes whom the English kings used to ~ 
__ call together and consult from time to time. The members 
of the Witan would decide how much money they could 
get for the king, and then collect it from the people living 
.on their lands. They expected the king to take their advice 
as well as their money. Above all, the Witan wanted to 
choose—as was the custom—whom they would have to 
rule them, just as a former Witan had-chosen Alfred to the 
exclusion of his elder brother’s children. 
So when Earl Godwin came back to England, a great 
number of thanes joined him openly against the king. 
When the Normans in England heard this they were 
frightened, and many of them, including the Norman 
Archbishop of Canterbury, fled-from the country. Soon 
after, Godwin died, and left his lands 1 in Wessex to his son, 
~ Harold. 

Then, in the year 1066, Edward died. Although not a 
successful ruler in England, he had lived a very saintly life 
and “confessed the faith,’ and he became known as 
“‘ Edward the Confessor.” The title of “ Confessor ” was 
sometimes given to those who lived good Christian lives — 
when it was very hard to do so. Later, the Pope canonised. 

King Edward; that is, he named him a Saint. 


A BRIEF SUMMARY 
55: Julius Casat’s first visit to Britain. 


29. Probable date of Crucifixion of Our Lord. 


Roman Brrrarn (about 350 years) 


85. Roman Conquest completed. , 
122. Hadrian’s Wall (Tyne to Solway Firth). 
406. Roman soldiers leave, Britain. 


KEaRLY ENGLAND 


(CoMING OF CHRISTIANITY, AND THE MAKING OF OUR 
CoUNTIES -AND VILLAGES.) 

449. Angles and Saxons begin to come. _ 

597. Landing of St. Augustine, the Monk. 

735. Death of Bede, the Monk and Scholar. 

871. Alfred becomes king. 
1017. Canute, the Dane, becomes king. 
1066, Hastings. The Last Conquest of our Land. (Next 

chapter.) 
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. PART TWO 
NORMAN ENGLAND:: LORDS AND VASSALS 


CHAPTER 7 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST OF ENGLAND 


S soon as Edwatd the Confessor was dead, the Witan 
chose Harold, the son of Godwin, as their king. But, 
William of Normandy heard the news, and his anger was 
- terrible. Harold had known the duke would be angry. 
Harold had once been shipwrecked off the Norman coast, 
and he had been forced to take an oath to help William 
to get the throne when Edward died. But afterwards, 
_ Harold had thought he might break the oath, since’ he had 
been forced to take it, and there were many people who 

agreed with him. 
- When the messenger arrived with the news, William 
was just setting off for the hunt, and had his bow in his 
hand. But on hearing the tidings he went apart, in silent 
- anger, and his courtiers feared to speak to him. In his 
rage he tied and untied the fastening of his mantle several 
times, while he thought out what he should do. Then he 
called his barons, and told them he would win the crown of 
England by fighting for it. He said that Edward the Con- 
fessor had promised him the crown and that Harold had 
agteed to support his claim. He even obtained the 
blessing of the Pope, who sent him a consecrated banner. 
So William the Norman, half Viking and half Crusader, 
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at once began to prepare for the invasion of England. 
There was a great noise and bustle in all the ports of 


Normans at work building ships. 


Normandy. William got together carpenters, smiths, and 
other workmen, and they laboured hard sawing and 
hammering wood, setting up masts and fastening on sails. 
At last a great number of vessels were built and moored in 
the harbour at the mouth of the river Somme. Then the 
ships wete loaded with shields and weapons, food and 
drink, horses and hounds and hawks for the chase. When 
all was ready, soldiers embarked on board the ships with 
the duke, and the fleet set sail for England. | 
Meanwhile the new King Harold had been kept busy in 
the north of England by his brother Tostig and the Viking 
king of Norway. ‘Tostig had brought an army to fight his 
brother, because he had quarrelled with Harold and 
promised Duke William his support. Harold had just 
beaten Tostig and the Viking king in a great battle at 
Stamford Bridge near York (September 25th, 1066), and 
Tostig had been slain, when messengers arrived from the 
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south coast to say that Duke William of Normandy 
had already landed his soldiers at Pevensey, . near 
Hastings. | 

Then Harold had to rush his depleted army southwards, 
and there was vety little time to collect new forces from the 
notth. His men actually marched the two hundred miles 
from York to London in nine days. Soon Harold had 
reached Hastings, and had placed his men on a hill ready 
to fight (October 14th, 1066). 

The English fought mostly on foot. ‘They wore mail 
tunics? and pointed steel caps, and their weapons were 
swords and battle-axes. They had no archers. The 
strong men from every village near by had been called to 
fight for Harold, and they had snatched up any weapons 
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A Norman ship at sea. 


they could find. Most of Duke William’s army~ were 
knights, wearing hauberks or tunics of mail and conical 
helmets. They rode into battle on horseback, and fought 


1 Like those described on page 19. 
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with swords and long spears. The rest were archers, on 
foot, armed with bow and arrows. 

The battle of Hastings lasted from nine o’clock in the 
morning to four o’clock in the afternoon. The Normans 
tried to drive the English down from their hill but in vain. 
At last they thought of a plan. They pretended to run 
away, and the English came running down the hill after 
them, as William had hoped they would. Then the 
Normans turned round and began to fight again. They 
shot arrows up into the air, and this confused the English. 
One of these arrows struck Harold in the eye, and still 
fighting bravely, he fell dead, as became the last of the Old - 
English kings. When the Saxons saw their king fall — 
they lost hope, for there was no one else ready to lead 
them. ; 

In the town of Bayeux in Normandy there is a wonderful 
tapestry that was made soon after this battle of Hastings. 
It was a usual thing in those days for people to weave 
beautiful strips of cloth for decoration, called tapestries, to 
hang on their walls on feast days. The weavers often put 
pictures into their tapestries, as well as patterns of flowers 
and animals. Sometimes these pictures told of old stories 
that everyone knew, but other times they showed things 
that those who looked at them could remember. The 
Bayeux Tapestty is wonderfully interesting, because it tells 
the story of the Normans’ coming to England andof the fight 
at Hastings. You can see the Norman ships being built, 
and the men carrying swords and provisions into the ships, 
and the Norman knights riding into the battle wielding their 
speats and holding big kite-shaped shields. 

Duke William had won the battle of Hastings, but he 
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still had much to do before he could make all the English 
submit to him. When he did get the crown he wanted, it 
was by fighting hard for it, so he has become known as 
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‘William the Conqueror.” Not long after Hastings, 
Duke William came to London. Here the people opened 
the gates to him at once, for they were too afraid to do’ 
otherwise. On Christmas Day, 1066, the Norman duke 
was crowned King of England, in the Abbey church at 
Westminster built by his friend Edward the Confessor. 
Now that he was king in name, William set about his 
task of making the English submit to his rule. It took 
time and trouble, and when people resisted him he acted 


Norman Knights, clad in ringed mail suits and conical helmets with nasal guards. 


very cruelly. Once, when the English in Northumbria 
rose against him, and even asked the kings of Scotland and 
Denmark to help them, he took a terrible revenge. He 
plundered nearly eighty miles of country, drove out or slew 
the people, burnt the houses and destroyed the crops: 
for many miles not a living thing, man or animal could be 
seen. In Domesday Book ! there is no account of the four 


northern counties—only “this is waste land” (in Latin, 
hoc est wasta). 


1 See Chapter 9. 
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The last of the English to hold out against the Con- 
queror were led by Hereward the Wake, who did many 
famous deeds in the Fens around the Isle of Ely. Hereward 
earned his name of the Wake because he was so wakeful, 


and was never caught unawares 

by his enemies. But even he in fe DOK { OX) 
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_ because the new king was too 
strong for him. 

Thus, at last, England really 
belonged to the foreigner, William 
the Norman. This foreigner had 
- found England a divided nation. 
“If the Anglo-Saxon people’ were 
to do anything worth doing in the world, it was necessary 
that they should be proved through the fire and hammered 
- on the anvil. The fire, the anvil and the hammer were 
about to be yess with unsparing hands by the Norman 


Ringed mail consisted of metal rings 
sewn on to leather or cloth. 


F conquerors.’ 


CHAPTER 8 
LIFE IN NORMAN ENGLAND 


HE Normans were on the whole not so tall as the 

English nor so fair-skinned. Most of them had 
dark hair. Probably the first thing the English noticed 
about Norman men was the way they did their” hair. 
Englishmen sometimes grew beards, and were proud of 
the long locks hanging to their shoulders. But Normans 
cropped their hair quite close to the head and shaved | 
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their faces clean. It was only after the Normans had settled 
in England that they began to follow English fashions and 
to wear their hair long too. The fashionable Norman 
gentleman would curl his long hair with hot irons, and_ 
scent it, and sometimes even tie it up in ribbons. It was 
mostly dandies who did these things, of course, and they 
were sometimes laughed at for their pains. 

On the whole, Norman dress was very like that of the 
English. It was graceful and there was nothing stiff about 
it. The English were fond of bright colours and orna- 
ments in their costume, but the Normans were even more 
so. They loved showy dresses, silks and furs and jewels. _ 
After they had settled in England, they. became more 
extravagant in dress and changed their fashions more 
often. They began to wear shoes with long pointed toes. 
It was said that a French nobleman started this fashion 
because he had bunions on his feet, and thought very long- 
toed shoes the best way to hide them ! 

The Normans were great builders, and, like the Romans, 
they did much to change the look of England. ‘There are 
many remains of their buildings to-day all over our country. 
To make the people respect his power, William the Con- 
queror built castles in many parts of the land. At first these 
were of wood, but later castles were built of stone. Even 
the wooden ones, however, looked much mote solid 
and thick and lasting than any English fortresses. A 
famous Norman stone castle is the White Tower, part of 
the Tower of London, built by William the Conqueror 
partly to show the Londoners that he was really their 
master. 

The chief part of a Norman castle was the centre, called 
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the “keep.”. It was generally a'square or oblong stone 
building, with turrets at each corner. It was built on a 
mound, made for the purpose, so that the watchers in the 
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A reconstruction of one of the Norman castles built by William the Conqueror. 


turrets could see for many miles. Around this keep was a 
big space of open ground known as the yard or “ bailey.” 
The bailey was shut in by a circle of stone buildings which 
formed the outer wall of the castle. The walls of these 
were immensely thick and strong. In the outer wall, 
opposite the door into the keep, was a great gateway. It 
was filled by a thick oaken door with heavy bolts, and a 
“portcullis.” This was the name given to a strong: 
grating or gate with iron spikes at the bottom; the 
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gate was fixed in grooves above the doorway, and could 
be let down vety quickly to prevent an enemy from 
getting in. fa 

Besides these defences there was still another, the moat. 
The builders of the castle would dig a deep ditch all around 
the outer walls, and then, if possible, turn a river near by 
from its coutse, so that the moat became filled with water. 
They made a wooden bridge—called a drawbridge— 
over the moat; but this could be taised by means 
of thick chains if they wanted to stop someone from 
coming in. 

The windows in Norman castles and houses were natrow. 
There was no glass in them, but some had wooden shutters 
that could be closed to keep out wind and train. The 
windows of the outer walls were only the narrowest 
slits. Very little light or air came in through them, 
but they were useful for shooting arrows at. an enemy 
outside. ; 

After the Norman conquerors had settled down in 
England they began to build many new churches. Like 
the castles, the Norman churches looked very solid and 
strong, as if their walls could never crumble. We can tell 
a Norman church by the thickness of the walls, the low 
atches in the shape of a half-circle, and the thick and solid 
pillars that supported the roof. Norman builders did not 
usually ornament their walls by carving, though they liked 
sometimes to cut a little zigzag pattern around the walls or 
at the tops of pillars. 

Not all the Norman batons lived in ee nor even in 
houses of stone. But in every manor there stood a 
strongly built stone or timber house for the lord to live in. 
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Manor was the Norman name given to the village and 
the land surrounding it. As in the old English homes, 
the chief room of the house was the hall. Everyone met 
here for meals, or to receive guests. When the people of 
the manor had a dispute, or wanted leave to do something, 


A Church built by the Normans. 


they came to the hall, where their lord sat in his chair and 
- listened to what they had to say. Ifa messenger arrived, 
he would be shown into the hall. : 

Underneath this room was a cellar used for storing 
provisions. A flight of stone steps, either from inside or 
outside the building, led to a smaller room over the hall 
called the “solar.” The name “solar” meant a kind of 
sun-patlour, and it was used because this room, being 
higher up, generally got more sun than the hall. The 
solar was the sleeping chamber of the lord and his family. 
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If they wanted to be more private than usual, they might . 
have’a meal in the solar instead of the hall. Probably most 
of the long winter evenings were spent by the family in the: 
cosy solar, with torches fastened in iron rings, or candles 
fixed on wooden candlesticks, for lighting, and a roaring 
fire. | | 

The solar had a fireplace built in the wall, while in the 
hall the hearth was often built on the floor away from the 
walls, with a hole over it in the roof to let the smoke out, 
as there were no chimneys. But we to-day should find a 
Norman solar uncomfortable and draughty, for they 
had hard wooden benches and chairs to sit on, and the 
windows had no glass in them, but only thin horn, or oiled | 
linen, or sometimes nothing at all besides the wooden 
shutters, 

Around the hall were the kitcherls, stables and dairy 
belonging to the house. Vegetables and fruit grew in 
gardens outside the walls. Norman lords often had 
charming flower gardens, where they and their families 
could take gentle exercise or rest in fine weather. Part of 
the Bayeux Tapestry shows pictures of Norman cooks at 
work, and servants serving up the dinner. They boiled 
most of their meat, like the English, but the poultry they 
put on long sticks called “ spits,” and roasted the meat by ° 
turning the spits round and round over the fire. A long 
dish was placed underneath to catch the gravy. 

The dinner usually had many courses, and often lasted 
sevetal hours. After they had finished with vegetables 
and meat of various kinds, cakes and tarts and fruit were 
brought in. Normans drank ale and mead like the English, 
but the rich barons liked wine best. It came mostly from 
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France, for the wine made in England was seldom very 
good. The Normans sometimes drank out of horn-shaped 
vessels, like those of the English, but more often from 


Norman Cooks roasting meat and baking bread. 
(From the Bayeux Tapestry.) 


bowl-shaped cups made of glass, or even gold and silver. 
The Normans liked highly seasoned dishes, but poorer 
_ people could not afford to buy luxuries like spices, which 
were brought from abroad, and they lived mostly on plain 
daity food and vegetables and fruit. -Most people had 
two chief meals in the day: dinner, generally eaten well 
before noon, and supper, about sunset time. 

When the Norman barons were not fighting they spent 
much of their time hunting. It was William the Con- 
queror who made the New Forest—as we still call it—his 
own hunting ground. The king and the barons would 
‘spend long days in the saddle, almost from sunrise to sunset, 
and tite out several horses in one hunt. Their hounds 
were carefully trained and were very much valued. Some- 
times it was the hare or the stag they hunted down; other 
times the boar, a fierce beast when brought to bay in the 
forest. Or it might be a wolf that they chased to his lair. 
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Sometimes the king would give a baron a special part of | 
the land for his own on condition that he destroyed the 


. 


wolves hiding in its forests. ” 


They had birds called hawks or falcons, which the 
trained to fly after other birds and kill them. ‘The barons 


A Norman hunting a stag with bow and arrows and dogs. 
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and theit ladies (for women hawked and hunted too) 
carried the hawks on their wrists as they rode out from the 
couttyatd. The falcon’s head was covered with a little 
silken hood, sewn with bells that jingled mettily as the | 
hotses trotted along. But when one of the party saw a 
partridge flying ahead, off came the hood and the falcon. 
darted away after its victim. Lords and ladies wore special 
hawking gloves on the hands where the hawk perched, to 
protect their wrists from its sharp claws. 

Many indoor games could be played to while away the 
long winter evenings. They liked chess and draughts and 
dice. To be in the fashion they had to be able to play a 
good game of chess. They danced a good deal, too. 
Some of the Norman dances had quick, jolly steps like jigs, 
while others were slower and more stately. ‘These latter 
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must have been easier for the ladies with their long trailing 
dresses. 

Normans were just as fond of music as the English. At 
meals they had musicians to play on the harp or flute and 
sing songs. Some musicians could entertain in other ways, 
for they were often clever acrobats and jugglers. A 
musician travelling about the country with his instrument 
- was always welcome in any house, for he could give the 
latest news and sing the latest song. - 

Norman ladies spent much time spinning threads and 
weaving cloth, and making beautiful tapestries. The 

famous Bayeux Tapestry is an example of this art, though 
it was not made in England. ‘The women of each house 
had to spin the woollen or flaxen yarn. Sometimes they 
wove it into strips of cloth, though men did most of the 
weaving. ‘These strips were then made into garments for 
the members of the household. 


CHAPTER 9 


LORDS AND VASSALS: 
DOMESDAY BOOK AND AFTERWARDS: 


| §1 
1HE Normans made important changes in England 
besides building castles and churches. They brought 
their language, Norman-French. For some time after the: 
Normans atrived, no one but the peasants spoke the old 
English language: The barons who surrounded the king 
spoke Norman-French always. It was only when many, 
many yeats had passed that English was used again, and by 
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that time many French words had been mixed with it, so_ 
it was a very different language. a 

When the English had wanted silks and jewels that their 
own people could not make, they had sent to foreign ~ 
countries, and exchanged some of their own things- for 
these luxuries. Now that the Normans had come to 
England, this trade increased. Normans wanted many 
fine luxuries, wine and spices for their meals, silks and furs . 
and jewels for their costume. In exchange they could send 
English hides and tin, and the wool from the backs of 
English sheep. Foreign merchants came to live in Eng- 
land. London, situated on the Thames and within easy 
reach of the Continent, was in a good position for trade, 
and it became a more and more important city. 

William the Conqueror was a stern and wise ruler. In 
order to keep his barons in check, he wanted to know how 
much land each of them held, and what it was worth in 
_ 1066, now in 1085, and what it-might be made worth in 

the future. He took a great deal- of trouble to find this 
out. After “ very deep speech with his Witan ” or Council 
in 1085, he sent special agents into each part of the country 
to inquire. ‘They found out how many manors or estates 
there were in each district, and who wete the lords of these 
manors. They noted how much land belonged to each | 
manor, what part of the land was fertile and used for 
gtowing crops, what was pasture and what was waste land. 
Even the number of oxen, horses, pigs, sheep, mills, 
fish-ponds and ploughs was all put down, as well as the 
number of villeins or peasants and other tenants on each 
estate. 


When his men had collected all this information, he had 
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it written down in a big book, known to us as the “ Domes- 
- day Book.” Though nearly nine hundred years old, and 
vety faded, the Domesday Book exists to-day and can be 
~ seen at the Record Office in London, where many old 
documents ate kept. And in it we may still find the names, 
as they then were, of the old 
English villages and hamlets 
which haveexisted fromeven 
before William I’stime. By — 
this means William the Con- 
queror learnt all about his 
new kingdom, and especially 
~ how much money and how 
many men he could raise » 
from it. ' 

The Conqueror wanted to f 
make sure that he had com- 
plete control over his own 
barons. When a king gave a baron lands to rule, an 
important ceremony took place. The baron had to kneel 
and place his hands between those of the king, and take 
a solemn oath of “fealty” or loyalty to serve him truly, 
and bring soldiers to fight for him in time of war. When 
he took this oath, the baron became the king’s “ vassal,” 
and the king his “ feudal lord ” or “ overlord.” 

But the baron in his turn would grant some of his lands 
to other men, who had to take the oath of loyalty to the 
baron, and therefore those men became Ais vassals. -Rich 
barons had many vassals. So a baron was vassal to the 
king, but a’lord to his own men. William knew from his 
experience in Normandy that in this arrangement there 
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could be a danger to his own power. Supposing one of 
his great batons chose to revolt against him: this baron 
would be able to gather all his vassals to fight against the 
king, because they had taken an oath to help their lord 
—the baron—in time of need. This happened to William 
in Normandy, and he did not want to take such a risk in 
his new kingdom of England. So in 1086—the yeat after 
Domesday Book—he summoned all free tenants of land to 
meet him on Salisbury Plain in Hampshire. When those 
who could come had assembled, he made each of them 
separately take an oath to be true to the king first of all, 
so that the fitst duty of each was to obey the king. 

But the next year William I died, before he was able to’ 
take full advantage of these wise measures. He left three 
sons, Robert, William and Henry. Of those three he 
appointed William to be King of England after him, 
because he thought him the most suitable. Robert had to 
be content with the duchy of Normandy, and Henry was 
given a sum of money. 


§ 2 | 
William II, called William Rufus, was not unlike his 
father in some ways, but he cared more for pleasures than 
for ruling wisely, and he did not treat his people well. He 
behaved badly to the Church, and had so violent a quarrel 
with Anselm, the saintly Archbishop of Canterbury, that 
Anselm actually left the country because of it. So when 
William II was killed one day, when out hunting in the 
New Forest, no one regretted him very much. As soon 
as his brother Henry heard of his death, he hastened to get 
himself crowned king in his place, as Henry I. 
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Robert had missed his chance, for at this time he was 
on his way home from the Holy Land, where he had been 
to fight in the Wars of the Cross.1_ By the time he reached ~ 
Normandy his younger brother was already King of 
England. But Robert spent many years trying to get the 
crown from Henry, till in the end Henry captured him and 
kept him in prison for the rest of his life. 

There were several things about Henry I that pleased the 
English people. Although a Norman, he had been born 
in England, and they felt he was more like one of them- 
selves. He matried an English princess, too, though she 
took a Norman name, Matilda, when she was crowned. 
Henry I tried to be strict and just, like his father, and was 
sometimes called “the Lion of Justice.’ He sent for 
Anselm to come back to England, and this was wise, for 
the people loved him. Though Henry himself quarrelled 
with Anselm later, they came to an agreement in the end. 

Towatds the end of his life Henry I was troubled about 
what would happen when he died. He had a son, William, 
to succeed him; but this prince was drowned in the “ White 
Ship ” while crossing from Normandy to England. Only 
Henty’s daughter, Matilda, was left to rule after him, and 
Henry was afraid that the barons would not obey her, as 
people did not like a woman to rule them in those troubled 
days. So Henry made his barons take an oath that they 
would accept Matilda as their queen. But many of them 
broke this oath as soon as he was dead, and helped her 
cousin Stephen to win the crown from her. 

Stephen’s reign was a very unhappy time for England. 
There was fighting going on nearly all the time, for Matilda 


1 See Chapter 12. 
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would not give in without a hard struggle. During the | 
“ nineteen long winters ” of Stephen’s reign, some of the 
barons did terrible things, and there was no one to stop 
them. They-built castles on their lands, without asking 
the king’s leave, and ill-treated the people. “ Then was 
corn dear, and flesh, and butter, and cheese,” says the old 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; “ wretched men starved, and 
never yet was there more misery. . . . The land was all 
laid waste, and people said openly that Christ and His saints 
slept.” : 

_ But when Stephen died, Matilda’s son, Henry, the young 
Count of Anjou, became King of England. Then times 
became better, for he was a strong ruler like his great- 
grandfather William the Conqueror. 


A BRIEF SUMMARY 


Kincs: William I, 1066; William II, 1087; Henry I, 
1100; Stephen, 1135. : 
‘THE NorMANn CONQUEST: 1066-1070. 
The Manor: Lords and Villeins (peasants). 


Domesday Book. 
Monasteries and Castles (e.g. the Tower of London). 


PART THREE 


PLANTAGENET ENGLAND: 
THE LAW AND THE CHARTER, AND 
PARLIAMENT THEIR GUARDIAN 


CHAPTER 10 ~ 
HENRY II: JUDGES AND JURIES 


ATILDA’S son, who became Henry II of England, 

was the first Angevin king. ‘That is, he belonged 
to the House of Anjou, a province in France south-west 
of Normandy. MHenry’s family name was Plantagenet, so 
he is also known as the first Plantagenet king. This name 
_comes from the Latin words “ planta genista,” the name for 
_ the plant we call the yellow broom: Henty’s father had 
one day stuck a spray of this in his cap, and it was taken as 
part of his family badge or crest. 

Henry II was only twenty-one when he became King 
of England. He was the ruler over vast lands stretching 
from Scotland to the Pyrenees. In France he held~more 
land than the French king himself. He had married a 
French princess, Eleanor, who had large provinces as her 
_ dowry or wedding gift. — 

A strong king was needed in England now, one who 
could keep the country in order after the anarchy of 
Stephen’s reign. , Henry II was the right petson, and the 
English were ready enough to support a ruler who would 
give them peace and protect them from the barons. One 
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of the fitst things Henry II did was to drive out of England 
the foreign soldiers Stephen had hired to fight for him. 
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Then he destroyed the castles which the barons had built 
during the last reign without the king’s leave. 

Henry appointed Thomas Becket as his Chancellor, or 
chief adviser. With Becket’s help he made improvements 
in the courts of law all over England. There had been 
such disorder in Stephen’s time that it was hard for a poor 
man to get justice, and the barons’ courts had often set 
aside the king’s law. So Henry II revived his grand- 
father’s practice of sending judges from the king’s court to 
the local courts. He arranged that certain judges should 
travel about the country several times a year, so that men 
might come before the king’s judge and make their claim. 
_ When these judges decided a question, none would dare 
disobey theit orders because they stood for the king’s 
justice. 

Further, it was ordered that these travelling judges 
- wete to be met in each county by a “‘ jury ” of twelve men 
from the district. These jurymen would know something 
about the persons concerned in disputes, and it was their 
‘ec to name men whom they knew had broken the law. 

“Jury” means men “sworn” (juré in French) to tell the 
truth. Thus, our practice of calling a “jury” to a law 
court can be traced back to the days of Henry II, though 
- juries of our own days are not supposed to know anything 
of a case till they hear the evidence produced in the court. 

Henry II was a most restless and energetic man, which 
is not surprising with so vast an empire to rule over. 
All his life was spent in hard work, and he never stayed 
long in one place. The courtiers used to grumble that he 
would never sit still, and it was even said that he took a 
secretary to chutch and dictated letters when others were 
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praying! “If the king has given out that he will start. 
early in the morning,” wrote one of his chroniclers, “ you 
can be sure he will snore till noon,” showing how difficult 
it must have been to follow the king’s movements. 


CHAPTER 11 
THE STORY OF HENRY II AND BECKET 


HE power of the Church throughout the Middle Ages 
was vety great. The Bishop of Rome, known as the 
Pope (ftom a word meaning “father ’?) was obeyed, as | 
the Head of the Church on earth, by the people in most’ 
countries in Europe. This does not mean that the Pope 
had power to command the people in all things, but that 
in all that concerned their souls and their worship of God 
he must be obeyed. 

Sometimes a Pope did not lead as holy a life as he sue 
There were occasionally even bad Popes. But though this. 
caused a great scandal people would still obey him, because 
they respected his office as ruler of the Church. It was 
not often that anyone dated to defy the Pope’s power. 
But sometimes a king ot ptince thought the Pope or an 
archbishop wanted too much powet. Then a struggle 
would arise, and it might turn into a bitter quarrel. 

A great Pope and reformer called Hildebrand—the friend 
of William the Conqueror—considered that kings and 
princes should do homage to the Holy See of Rome; 
though William had ecicted this claim. Other Popes tried 
to Eli are Hildebrand’s example. As kings became stronger, 
however, they wished to govern theit kingdoms without 
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foreign interference, and they sometimes objected to obeying 
the Pope in any affairs which did not concern religion. 

Now Henry II of England was a strong king. He had 
' appointed Becket as his “chancellor” or chief adviser. 
They were the best of friends, | 
and often used to ride and hunt 
together. On the death of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Henry Il thought that there 
was no better man to take his 
place than his friend Becket, so 
Becket was made Archbishop. 
From that moment. relations 
between Henry and Becket 
changed completely. Becket 
altered his way of living. He 
_-began to lead a quieter and 
busier life, and spent much time 
in prayer. Henry did not like 
the change in his friend, but Becket showed the king 
quite plainly that now his duties to God and the Church 
came before everything. 

At last, when the king began to claim certain rights which 
Becket thought belonged only to the. Church, a quarrel 
- broke out. The two former friends became very angry 
with each other, and as neither would give in, the quarrel 
gtew. One day the king called together the bishops and 
clergy and got them to sign a document which gave him 
more power over. the clergy and brought them under his 
courts. Becket signed with the rest; but having done so, 
he felt sorry about it, and sent a messenger to Henry to 
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tell him that he must take back his consent. It was a _ 
difficult matter, and there was much to be said in those 
days on both sides. The king was furious, and after a 
bitter quarrel Becket was forced to leave England. | 

For six yeats he stayed away. Then Henry and Becket 
made friends again, and the Archbishop returned and went 
to live at Canterbury again. Soon, one day when Henry 
was in France, a messenger attived to inform him that 
Becket was still acting against his wishes. Then Henry, 
who often said things in temper for which he was sorry 
afterwards, shouted “‘Is there no one of my friends who 
will rid me of this troublesome priest?” Four knights 
who were standing near, not waiting to see if Henry really | 
meant what he said, and perhaps hoping for a reward, rode 
to the nearest port and there took ship for England. When 
they landed they rode straight to Canterbury. 

It was about five o’clock in the afternoon, and the Arch- 
bishop was in the cathedral. “Where is this traitor, 
Thomas Becket?” cried the knights, as drawing their 


swords they rushed in. ‘“‘ Here T am, no traitor, but a — 


servant of God,” answered Becket with dignity, as he 
stepped forward to meet them. The knights tried to drag 
him out of the cathedral, but as he would not come they 
slew him there on the altar steps. 

Everyone was horrified when the news spread—an 
atchbishop murdered, and in a building sacred to God’s 
service! As for Henry II, he was filled with sorrow at 
having caused such a deed. He did what he could to 
make amends. He implored the Pope to absolve him 
from his sins. He had a splendid tomb built for the 
Archbishop’s body, and went to do penance at the tomb 
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by letting the monks of Canterbury scourge him. The 
common people revered Becket as a martyr, for they looked 
upon an archbishop as their champion against cruel Norman 
kings and barons. Soon the Pope made Becket a saint, 
for he had died in defence of what he firmly believed to be 
the sacred rights of the Church. 

For several hundred years after the murder, many people 
came to ptay at the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
To-day if you visit the cathedral, the guide will show you 
the stone steps up which the pilgrims walked. The edges 
of the steps are quite worn down with the tread of many 
feet. The great English poet, Geoffrey Chaucer, once 
joined a party of Canterbury pilgrims, and wrote a poem 
about it, which we call the “ Canterbury Tales.” } 


- 


CHAPTER 12 | | 
RICHARD THE LION HEART, CRUSADER 


T various times during two hundred years of the 
| Middle Ages there was fighting in the Holy Land be- 

tween the followers of Mohammed? and the Christians 
of Europe. These wars are known as the Crusades, that is, 
_ the Wars of the Cross. 

One Crusade, the third, is important to English people 
because a king of ours was the chief leader and spent 
almost the whole of his reign fighting in the Holy Land. 
This was Richard I, son of -Henry II. Richard became 
known as the “ Lion Heart,” for he was renowned most of 
all for his splendid courage. Nothing could make him 


1 See Chapter 30. 2 See Chapter 21. 
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A Crusader (Templar) : he 
is wearing chain mail ‘and 
a heaume (helmet). 


afraid or discourage him from his | 
purpose. He was a big strong man, 
a skilled rider and a born soldier, more 
of a soldier than a king. Richard I 
knew very little of England, for he 
had been Duke of Aquitaine, and so 
far he had lived nearly all his life in 
France. 

At once the new King of England 
“took the Cross.” Things had been 
going badly for the Christians in Pales- 
tine. Jerusalem had fallen into the 
hands of a powerful Saracen ruler, | 
Saladin. This man was a brave and 
splendid person not unlike Richard in 
character. He was quite sincere in 
his hatred of Christianity, but ready 


to admite courage in his enemies, and he found reason to 
admire the King of England. 
Several other great princes besides Richard led armies to- 


the Third Crusade. 


One was Frederick, the Emperor of 


Germany, who bore the title 


“Holy Roman Emperor.” People 
called him “‘ Barbarossa” because 
he had a ted beard. During his 
joutney to the east, however, 
Frederick was drowned, and this 
made many of his knights turn 


back. 


Another leader was the King 
of France, Philip. He gathered 


Chain mail consisted of interlocked 
metal rings. 
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his men and embarked them in ships to sail through the 
‘Mediterranean Sea to Palestine. Richard had the same 
plan, too, and he joined his vessels to those of Philip in the 
harbours of Sicily. How splendid the fleets of these two 
mighty kings must have looked, with brightly-coloured 
sails, and the knights’ armout glittering in the sun! But 
although they were allies, and leaders on the same side, 
Philip and Richard did not get on well. Philip was 
jealous because Richard was so popular with his men 
and won great praise when he showed off his strength and 
skill in fighting in tournaments. And Richard, like his 
father, had a terrible temper which he could seldom control 
and he would never even tty to hide his feelings. 

This temper of Richard’s was partly to blame for the 
failure of the Third Crusade. It made him offend not only 
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Philip of France but other leaders, notably Archduke | 
Leopold of Austria. It would have taken a clever man to 
keep peace and friendliness between all the princes engaged 
in this Crusade, and Richard’s temper and want of tact. 
made things worse. So the leaders were never really 
united, and that is largely why they failed. 

Mav Crusading atmies captured the port of Acre, and this 
allowed them to enter the Holy Land. The next step was © 
to march to Jerusalem. But now the armies began to 
break up. Philip of France and Leopold of Austria both 
quatrelled with Richard; and, roused to bitter hatred by 
his anger, they took themselves and their knights home 
again, leaving Richard to face the Saracen armies alone. 

The remaining Crusaders followed their leaders in the 
difficult march towards Jerusalem. ‘They encamped within 
sight of the city, but it was quite impossible to capture it 
with so few men. Many of the soldiers were ill, and all 
were tired and discouraged. Even the lion-hearted king 
saw no chance, and in deepest sorrow he turned his men 
back again. He refused even to look at the sacred city — 
which he could not hope to capture, although he was so 
near. But before he left, Richard sent messages to Saladin — 
and made an agreement with him. Saladin admired 
Richard’s splendid soldierly character, and promised him . 
that he would allow Christian pilgrims to visit Jee 
in peace. - s 

Then Richard began his j journey home. But on his way 
he entered the lands c£ Leopold of Austria, who had not 
forgotten their quarrels. Leopold sent his soldiers to make 
Richard prisoner, and when they had captured him, Leo- 
pold handed him over to the new German Pathe his ~ 
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overlord. It was the custom to demand a sum of money 
before releasing a prisoner of rank, and this money was 
called his “ransom.” The Emperor said he must have a 
very large ransom for so important a personage asthe 
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The year 1347, above, in Roman numerals, below, in Arabic numerals. 


King of. England. So Richard spent a weary time in 
ptison, while his people in England were made to pay 
extra heavy taxes in order to collect enough money to set 
him free. 7 

A story is told of how Richard’s minstrel, - Blondel, 
travelled on the Continent to try and find his beloved 
king. One day, after much weary searching, he heard 
- that there was a mysterious prisoner in a certain castle near 
by. When he got to the castle he took his harp and, 
standing under the walls, began a song that he and Richard 
had once composed together. To his delight he heard 
Richard’s voice suddenly join in with his, and knew now 
who the captive was. At last the ransom was paid, and 
Richard came to England again. But he did not stay long. 

He went to France chiefly to make war on the French 
king. While there he had a great castle built on the banks 
of the Seine in Normandy. It took only one year to build. 
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and yet when it was finished it was the strongest castle in 
France, Richard was proud of it, and called it Chateau 
Gaillard or “ Saucy Castle.” Soon after this, Richard 
died. As one would expect from a man who loved fighting 
as he did, he was killed during a battle with one of his 
vassals who had rebelled against him. 

To most people of that time Richard the Lion Heart 
seemed a great hero, So he was in many ways. But he 
was selfish in his love of fighting and glory. He went 
off to wars and left the people of England to the mercy 
of his brother John, who treated them very badly. And 
he could be cruel to his enemies, and in his anger he often 
did terrible things. But when people saw him ride past, a 
glittering figure on his great wat-horse, his handsome face 
smiling and triumphant, many forgot other things and. 
thought what.a fine soldier was Richard of England, the 
Lion Heart. 


CHAPTER 13 
KING JOHN AND THE GREAT CHARTER 


HEN Richard the Lion Heart died, his younger 
brother John became King of England. He was 
soon hated by everyone. He showed himself to be bad- 
tempered and cruel, and unjust. But he was able, and if : 
he had taken the trouble he might have been a successful 
ruler, 
Karly in his teign John captured his boy nephew, Arthur, 
who had a claim to the English ctown, because he was the 
son of John’s elder brother Geofftey, long since dead. 
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_ Arthur was put in prison, but one day he vanished mysteri- 
ously ahd was never heard of again. . People said that 
John had had him killed because he was a danger to him, 
and there is little doubt that this was true. It made John 
more disliked and distrusted than ever. 

Philip of France made war on John and gradually won 
Normandy for himself, and with it Richard’s “ Saucy 
Castle.” When this happened the English were very 
angry and said that John was to blame. And soon Philip 
had won back all the great lands that John had inherited 
in France, and only Bordeaux—and the Channel Islands— 
were left of Henry II’s great overseas empire. But when 

the king and the barons possessed large lands ‘abroad, 
their interests were divided between the Continent and 
England. The loss of these possessions, therefore, forced 
them to pay more attention to England and help to make 
-it a more united nation, Therefore the loss was really a 
good thing for England. 

It was not long before John quarrelled with the Pope. 
The name of this Pope was Innocent III, and he was one 
of the greatest Popes that has ever lived. The quarrel 
arose in this way. The Archbishop of Canterbury died, 
and another had to be chosen. The monks of Canterbury, _ 
as was the custom, chose someone they thought suitable. 
But John wanted another man for Archbishop, and would 
not consent to the. choice of the monks. The Pope, 
hearing of the confusion, decided not to have either of these 
two men. Instead, he made his own choice, and appointed 
Stephen Langton; an Englishman living in Rome at the 
time. The Pope thought him very suitable, and he con- 
secrated Langton as Archbishop, and sent him to England. 
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But King John was furious. He refused to let Langton 
come to Canterbury, and in his rage he turned out the 
Canterbury monks and seized all their property for himself. 
When the Pope found that John would not give in, he 
placed England under an “ Interdict.” ‘This comes from 
a Latin word meaning “forbidden.” It was a terrible 
punishment which the Pope had power'to inflict, but he 
never used it except when every other way had been tried 
and failed. When England was under an “ Interdict,” 
the churches had to be closed, and people could not hear 
Mass or receive the sacraments. Marriages and baptisms 
could only take place in the church porch, and there were 
no religious ceremonies. 

This mattered very much to all kinds of persons, poor and 
rich, for their religion meant a great deal to them, And 
besides being the place of religious worship, the patish 
church was the meeting-place for everyone, and the centre 
of parish life. The “ Interdict”? was all the king’s fault, 
and made him more unpopular than ever, But it went on 
for some years, because John stubbornly refused to give 
in. He himself was declared ‘‘ excommunicate” by the 
Pope; that is, he was no longer considered a member of 
the Chutch. | 

Then at last John submitted to the Pope, because he 
saw that he was in danger of losing his throne. ‘The King 
of France was preparing to make war on him. Philip 
said he looked on this wart as a crusade against a wicked 
man. John had no real friend to whom he could turn, 
because no one liked him enough to help him against 
the Church. So he sent humble messages asking the Pope’s 
patdon, and declaring himself ready to receive Archbishop 
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Langton. He even declared that from this time the Pope 
was England’s overlord, and he, John, was the Pope’s 
vassal. It was clever of him to do this, for now he could 
claim the help of his overlord, the Pope, against his enemies. 
So Langton came to England, and gave John the Pope’s 
pardon, and the French king gave up his idea of making 
war on a man who was now the Pope’s vassal. 

Now that John felt he could count on the Pope’s help, 
he began to behave as badly as ever. -He kept lands that 
did not belong to him, and when anyone offended him he 
would imprison him without bringing the matter to the 
courts atall. The barons were the only people inthecountry 
who could resist John, for they were powerful men if they 
banded together. A council ‘was held, and the barons 
decided that the king’s evil doings must be checked. 
When they were all assembled, Archbishop Langton 
showed them an old document. It-was a charter given to 
the people in the days of Henry I. In this charter Henry 
had agreed to give his people certain rights. “By this 
charter,” said Langton, “you may if you wish get back 
your old customs again.” The barons then sent messages 
to King John, and he came very unwillingly to meet them 
at Runnymede on the banks of the Thames. There | 
Langton and the barons had drawn up a charter based on 
Henry I’s model. John dared not resist, for the barons 
had brought armed men with them. When the charter 
“had been read to him, the king had to give his consent by 
setting his own seal to it. an 

This charter was a long document of sixty-three clauses, 
and John had to promise many things. He was not to 
interfere with the liberty of the Church. He must not 

(1) = 
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impose any aids! or taxes without the consent of the 
“Common Council of the realm.” He must respect the 
privileges of London and other towns. “'To none will 
we sell, or deny, right or justice.” No “ freeman” was 
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King John’ and the barons at Runnymede. 


to be imprisoned “unless by the law of the land”; but 
most of the people of England at this time were not free- 
men ‘but “villeins? bound to the soil, It was agreed 
that villeins should not be deprived by fines of the imple- 
ments they needed to make their living. Certain barons 
were chosen to see that the King kept his promises, which 
made John exclaim in anger, “ ‘They have given me twenty- 
four over-kings |” 

This document became known (because of its great 
length) as “* Magna Carta,” Latin for the ‘ Great Charter.” 


* Except the three regular ‘‘ feudal aids ” imposed when the king’s 
son was knighted, or his daughter married, or his person ransomed. 
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John’s consent was given on June 15th, 1215. The Charter 
was meant to restore old customs which John had broken; 
it contained little intended to be new; it was mainly a 
contract between the king and his barons and their vassals. 
Yet it became the most important Charter in English 
history; for whenever in the future their “liberties ” 
seemed to be in danger, it was to the Great Charter that 
English men appealed; and Parliament—which later 

became the “Common Council of the realm ”—became 
the guardian of the Charter. 

As soon as John got away from the barons he sent to the 
Pope for help, for he had no intention of keeping to the 
- Charter. The Pope declared that the king ought not to 
have been forced by his barons to obey the Charter, and 
ptepared to help him. When the barons heard this, they 
decided not to have John for king any longer, and asked 
_ the French king’s son, Louis, to come and take the crown 
from him. * 

So war broke out. But in the middle of the fighting 
John became ill and-died, and left his son Henry, a little 
boy of nine, to succeed him. 


CHAPTER 14 
HENRY II AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


HEN John was dead, most of the barons accepted his 
sonas Henry III. But as the new king was only nine 
years old, someqne had to tule for him. ‘The first re- 
gent was William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke. After 
him came others, but at last, when Henry was nearly 
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twenty, he began to tule for himself. It was in his reign 
that the Friars !-came to England. 

The young king was most unlike his father in character. 
He was pious and thoughtful, and loved beautiful things. 
Above all he loved splendid buildings, and it was he who 
had Westminster Abbey built, on the very spot where 
Edward the Confessor had built a Church. of St. Peter. 
Henry had a shrine made in the Abbey Church for Edward 
the Confessor, which you may see to-day. 

Henry’s Abbey Church did ‘not look like the churches 
of Norman times, because a new style of building was . 
now coming into fashion. We call it the “ Early English ” 
style. Instead of low rounded arches for doors and windows 
like those in Norman buildings, the builders now made 
more pointed arches. The pillars were not so thick . 
and solid, but more delicately shaped. The roof of a 
church built at this time was supported by many pointed 
atches called “vaults,” and on the outside walls were 
“ buttresses,” or projections of stone, to keep these vaults 
in place. Early English buildings had beautiful carving 
to decorate the walls and columns and window-spaces. 
If you visit Lincoln or Salisbury Cathedral to-day, you 
will see good examples of this graceful style of building. 

There was not much peace during Henry III’s reign. 
Trouble arose again between the king and his barons. 
Henry displeased his English barons by allowing many 
Frenchmen to come to England, and giving them lands 
and titles. Although the English barons had French 
names and spoke French, they now felt themselves to be 
more English, and thought it very unfair that foreigners 

1 See Chapter: 25. 
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A Church at Darlington built in the Early”English style. 


should have titles and lands that would otherwise be 
theirs. “England,” said the king’s brother, “is a vine- 
yard without a wall, and all who pass by may gather the 
grapes.” After some time Henry married a French 
princess, Eleanor of Provence, and many of her relatives 
came to live in England. The king gave them the best 
posts in the land. “One of the new queen’s uncles became . 
Archbishop of Canterbury, another Bishop of Winchester, 
and a third Earl of Richmond. ; 
Besides this, the Pope used to ask Henry to give English 
Church lands to foreign clergy, and Henry never refused, 
because he thought of the Pope as his overlord, and knew 
that without the Pope’s support he might not have had his 
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throne. Many of these foreign priests never came to 
England at all to look after their lands and people whom 
they neglected. It was no wonder that foreigners of, all 
kinds came to be hated in England. The queen herself 
was very unpopular. On one occasion she began to make 
a journey by boat up the Thames, but her boat had to turn 
back because a crowd of people gathered on the bridge and 
began to pelt her with stones and mud. | 

_ At last there was a revolt, led by Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester. Simion was a foreigner himself, the son 
of a French baron who had become Earl of Leicester. 
When quite a young man he had married the king’s sister, 
and this made some of the barons very angry. Although 
he helped the king in many ways, they did not agree, and 
at last De Montfort took up arms against Henry. All sorts 
of people who objected to the rule of foreigners in England 
joined De Montfort in his revolt, while many of the great 
English barons who were jealous of him took the king’s 
side. There was a battle between De Montfort and Henry 
HI at Lewes in Sussex,.and De Montfort won. He cap- 
tured the king, and Prince Edward, Henry’s eldest son, a 
brave and warlike young man, had to give in. 

But soon Prince Edward escaped from captivity. He ~ 
rode at the head of an army to meet De Montfort; and in a 
battle at Evesham (1265) the great earl was defeated and 
killed. But before this happened, De Montfort had called 
into being a first ““ House of Commons.” 


CHAPTER 15 
THE BEGINNINGS OF PARLIAMENT 


Se DE MONTFORT had not wished to take 
: Henry IIl’s crown from him. He had wanted to 
improve the king’s rule and get rid of the foreign favourites. 
So after winning the battle of Lewes, he called a council 

_ of his party together to decide’ what was to be done. 
Until this time the King’s Council had consisted of the 
important barons of the country, though in John’s reign 
knights of the shire had sometimes been summoned to 
attend also. De Montfort was not content that only the 
barons should come to the Council he called. He sum- 
moned not only two of the knights or men of lesser rank 
_ from each shire or county, but also two burghers or citizens 
to represent each city that supported him. He knew that 
these burghers were becoming rich through trade and 
were beginning to take a part in politics. So he thought 
it wisest to ask them to attend the Council as well. De 
Montfort was the fitst to summon citizens to “ represent ” 
the cities, and he is sometimes called the “ Father of the 
House of Commons.” ) : 
Henry III’s son, Edwatd, kept to this plan when he be- 
‘came king as Edward I. There were many noblemen of 
lesser rank now, and merchants were becoming wealthy 
and making their cities rich. Edward I realised that the 
king ought to keep in touch with all classes of his people 
if he wanted to be able to claim help from all of them. 
So when he called his first Council he followed the example 

7I 
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of De Montfort, and summoned knights and citizens as . 
well as the barons and the clergy. 
The first Council called by Edwatd I was not as full as 
he had expected, because all who had been summoned did 
not come,. but it showed the idea in 
the king’s mind. Some yeats later, 
another of Edward’s Councils was so 
complete that it became known as 
“the Model Parliament” (1295). ‘The 
wotd “ Parliament ” comes from the 
French “ parler” meaning ¢o talk or 
discuss. The name was given to the 
. King’s Council about this time, and — 
has remained ever since. Thus, the idea 
of our modern Parliament, which is 
that all kinds of people should be te- 
presented in the government of the 
country and discuss its affairs, goes 
back to the days of Simon de Montfort 
and Edward I. 
Cae. maineht; By degrees Parliament got more 
holding an iron heaume or powet. Its members could not assem- 
helmet. . 

; ble unless the king summoned them, 
but when they had met they began to advise him how to 
govern as well as to grant him money. In later times the 
members were not afraid to show it if they disapproved of 
the king’s actions, and in the fifteenth century they actually 
deposed? one king and put another in his place. 

In Edward HI’s reign Parliament began to divide up 
into separate ‘ Houses.” The barons, with the bishops 


1 See Chapter 33. 
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and abbots, formed the ‘‘ House of Lords.” Knights of 
the shires joined with the Members of Parliament of the 
cities and became the “ House of Commons”; and 
“Commons” means, not. the common people, but the 
counties and towns—‘ Communities ” as they were called. 
In the course of our history the. House of Commons 
became the most important part of Parliament. 


CHAPTER 16 
KING EDWARD I AND THE WELSH 


DWARD I wanted above all things to make his 
country great and prosperous. He thought that the 
neighbouring lands of Wales and Scotland ought to sub- 
mit to the rule of England,.so that the whole island of 
Britain should be united and strong. ~~ 
- Not very many years after he had begun to reign, trouble . 
arose in Wales. ‘This country to the west of England was 
inhabited by the descendants of the early Britons, whom 
the Saxons had driven away when they came to settle in 
our countty. These Britons came to be called the 
“ Welsh,” which is an old English word for “ foreigner.” 
They were wild and fierce people. They did not settle 
down and live in an otderly way under one ruler. They 
lived among the mountains and forests in tribes, each with 
“its own chieftain. Very often the tribes made wat on 
each other. ‘The: Welsh tended large herds and flocks, 
and followed these about to the best pasture ground from 
place to place. They lived in little huts made from tree 
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branches with roofs of bracken, like those their ancestors 
the Britons had built for themselves. Nig 

English people on the borders or “ marches ” of Wales 
lived in terror of the fierce Welsh spearmen and archers, 
who from time to time came out of their mountain homes 
and attacked them, killing and robbing wherever they 
could. William the Conqueror had given the lands near 
the Welsh borders to some of his greatest barons, so that 
they, could build strong castles and guard. the district. 
Such barons were called the Lords Marchers. Some 
of the Lords Marchers were not content just to defend 
themselves against the Welsh who attacked them. They 
wanted to conquer some of Wales and add to their own . 
estates, and would sometimes attack these tribes of their 
own accotd. So there was seldom peace on the Welsh 
marches. 

At this time there was a Welsh prince in the Snowdon 
country, Llewellyn by name, who was making himself 
mote powerful than all other chiefs in Wales. He even 
imprisoned his brother Owen, and drove his two other 
brothers to take refuge at the court of King Edward of 
England, because he was afraid they wanted to become 
as powerful as he. He intended to be the chief ruler in 
all Wales, and gave himself the title of Prince of Wales. 
Edward I allowed the two brothers to stay at his court, 
and began to think very seriously about Llewellyn. He 
had already refused to take Edward as his overlord, and 
the English king decided that unless he was forced to 
submit he would go on getting more powerful and prove 
a strong enemy to Edward’s plan of uniting Wales with 
England. 
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they could not get any food brought to them, and at the | 
same time a fleet of his ships went from the Channel into 
the seas to the west of Wales and prevented Llewellyn 
from getting amy food from Anglesea, where corn was 
grown. After some time the Welsh prince and _ his 
followers had nothing more to eat and no hope of getting 
anything, so they had to give in. Llewellyn then placed 
his hands in those of Edward and swore to be his true 
vassal (1277), and went to London with the king. From 
London he took his bride home to Wales with him. She 
was no other than Simon de Montfort’s daughter, and 
therefore the king’s cousin, because De Montfort had 
- married the king’s sister. | 

But after Llewellyn had got back to Wales he hated the 
idea of submitting to the English king. For centuries 
the Welsh had kept their freedom, and why should they 
give it up now to be ruled by a foreigner? Four years 
later Llewellyn and his brother David got a chance to 
revolt. They led armies into the marches and took some 
of Edward’s strong castles. 

But one day Ulewelen was journeying with only a few 
men through a forest region, and a Welsh smith, Red Madoc, 
came and told the English where to find him, hoping to 
get a rewatd. The English came upon the prince suddenly 
on the bank of the Wye and in the fight he was slain. 
His brother David kept up the revolt, but only a year 
after Llewellyn’s death he was captured by Edward’s 
men. David was brought to trial before Parliament, 
condemned as a traitor to the king, and executed. At 
last Edward I had the north of Wales under his power. 
He meant to be sure that the Welsh would not rebel 
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again, so he built the great castles which you can still see 
in different parts of the country. The-best known are 
Harlech, Carnarvon and Conway. 

The castles of Edward I’s time were different from 
those of Norman days. They were larger and on the 
whole more difficult to capture, because every part of the 
castle was as well fortified as the centre. The triple line 
of the outer walls was immensely strong, with watch- 
towers at regular intervals. In the walls were loopholes 
like a kind of gallery from which archers could shoot at 
the enemy. The:top of each wall was very wide, so 
that people could walk along it. It was protected by a 
parapet of stone. Against the inner walls of these outer 
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buildings were the rooms for the men-at-arms, the stables, 
and the storehouses for weapons and ‘provisions. ‘The 
hall, chapel, kitchens and other rooms stood within this 
couttyatd. In the centre stood the stronghold of the 
castle. Ifthe rest should be captured, the defenders could 
shut themselves in the stronghold and put up a last fight. 
The whole castle was surrounded by a~deep moat, with 
-a drawbridge let down from the gate-house. ‘The main 
door had at least one portcullis. 

Such castles must have been very difficult to capture. 
With these in their midst, filled with fighting men always 
teady, the Welsh felt it was no use to struggle against this 
powerful conqueror. For another two hundred years no 
Welsh leader rebelled against English rule. Gradually 
the rest of Wales came into the power of the English king, 
and the conquest of Wales was complete (1284). Edward 1 
divided Wales into “shires”? in the English way, and he 
appointed Justices to see that the Welsh kept the laws. 
By such means he tried to join Wales more securely with 
England. . : : 

But although Wales, from this time on, was tuled 
‘by an English king, the Welsh people remained a 
distinct people in several ways, and their land a separate 
Principality. They kept their own language, which 
most of them speak to this day, and their special love 
of music. They loved to listen to their “ batds ” 
or poets singing of Welsh heroes. It was in Cat- 
natvon Castle in Notth Wales that Edward’s son, after- 
watds Edward II, was born. When this Prince Edward | 
became sixteen, he was given the title of “Prince of 
Wales,” and ever since that time the eldest son of the 
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King of England has always borne the title of Prince of 
Wales.’ 

Two centuries after Edward I’s conquest of Wales, | 
Wales gave a king to England in the person of Henry 
Tudor (Twdder), and many Welshmen helped him to gain 
the throne. He became Henry VI, our first Tudor king.} 


1 Page 176 of this Book, and the early chapters of Book II. 


CHAPTER 17_ 


THE PEOPLES OF SCOTTAND= AND aor 
ENGLAND 


DWARD I has sometimes been called “ the Hammer 
of the Scots.” He wanted to. bring the whole of 
Britain under his rule. He managed to conquer Wales, 
but to subdue Scotland was 
much mote difficult. 
The people in the country 
notth of the Cheviot Hills 
wete known as the Scots, but | 
they were of various traces. 
There were Picts, and Scots, 
and Britons, and even Angles 
and Danes, who had settled in 
parts of the land at different 
times. Gradually they were 
all brought under the control 
of one Scottish king. Ken- 
ates. neth MacAlpine, King of the 
“<~ Scots, became also King of 
A 14th-century Scottish warrior. the Picts in 843. More than 
four centuries later, Alexander 

IH, the Scottish king, completed the formation of Scotland 

_ by adding the Western Isles. . 

Norman barons, living in the north of England, some- 
times became the vassals of the Scottish king, who would 
then give them lands in Scotland. In this way Norman 


customs and manners were introduced among the Scottish 
80 
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nobles, so Scottish and Norman barons began to resemble 
each other in their general way of living. A king of 
Scotland, David I (1124-53), was actually brought up at 
the English court. It was his sister, Edith (afterwards 
called Matilda), who married the English king Henry I. 

But, except for the barons, the people of Scotland and 
England were very different from one another. Like the 
Welsh, the Scottish people had their “clans” or tribes, 
and these were frequently jealous of one another, making 
it hard to unite them. The Highlanders, living in their 
wooded glens among the heather, were fierce warriors, 
who loved their Scottish songs and language and customs 
far too sincerely to submit easily to a foreign conqueror. 

It was, however, the Scottish barons themselves who 
first gave Edwatd I of England an opportunity to inter- 
-fere in their affairs. It happened in this way. During 
-the reign of Edward I, the Scottish king, Alexander III, 
met with an accident one night while riding, and was 
killed. He left no son to be king after him, but only a 
little granddaughter, Margaret. But she was in Norway 
at the time, because her mother had married the king of 
that country. 

Edwatd I saw a good chance to unite England and 
Scotland. He made a plan that the little Margaret should 
be fetched from Norway, and should then marty his little 
son Edward. With some trouble he got the Scottish 
barons to agree, and an English ship was sent to Norway 
to fetch Margaret. Edward wanted to make a~good 
impression, and he saw to it that the vessel was fitted 
out with all the rare things a girl might like to eat, such 
as sugat and gingerbread. Sugar was a scarcity, and 

(1) a 
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people sweetened their food mostly with honey, and 
ginger was a spice that had to be brought a long way 
from the East. | 

The vessel sailed from Yarmouth, and Margaret 
embarked on it and the return journey began. But alas 
for Edward’s hopes! During the journey Margaret was. 
taken ill and had to be put ashore on one of the Orkney 
islands. There she grew worse, and at last died. So " 
the great ship sailed home with the bad news. In Scot- 
land people asked themselves, who would rule them now ? 

Quite a number of Scottish barons came forward to 
show that they were of royal descent and could claim the 
crown. It was hard to decide between them, and at 
last they turned to the English king. Edward I was 
known as a just man, so they asked him to decide. He 
agteed to choose a king, but said the batons must be 
prepared to accept him as their overlord. This meant 
that the king he chose for them would be his vassal. This 
was his second plan to unite England and Scotland, since 
the first had failed. 

The Scottish barons consented, though very unwillingly, 
because they saw no other way out of the difficulty. A 
mecting was held at a castle on the River Tweed, attended 
by English and Scottish barons. Here Edward chose 
John Baliol, who held lands in Scotland and the north of 
England, to be king of the Scots. 


| CHAPTER 18 
THE SCOTS MAINTAIN THEIR INDEPENDENCE 


HE Scots were not satisfied. ‘They hated having to 
treat Edward I as their lord, and forced Baliol to defy 
him. When this happened, Edward raised an army and 
- made war on the Scots. First he took the castle and town 
of Berwick-on-Tweed, and then marched right into Scot- 
‘land. He captured important towns and fortresses, like 
Edinburgh and Stirling, and when he came back to Eng- 
land in triumph he brought the great stone on which the 
‘Scottish kings were always crowned, which he had taken 
from Scone Abbey. The stone was put in Westminster 
Abbey Church and has formed part of the coronation 
chair for English kings ever since. 
Scotland was now treated as an English province. 
Edward appointed sheriffs and judges and other officials 
to represent English law. It was his aim to keep perfect 
otder and peace in Scotland, just as in Wales. But the 
men he left in Scotland to rule for him did not always 
act fairly. It was not surprising that the Scots soon 
found another leader. This was the brave William 
Wallace, whom the Scots have always loved as their 
national hero. Unlike many other selfish Scottish barons, 
he did not seek his own gain, but simply wanted to free 
his land from the foreign rule. 
A great battle was fought between Wallace and his 
Scots and Edward I’s armies at Falkirk. Peasants and 
farmers came from evety quarter of Scotland to join 


Wallace. But the battle ended badly for the Scots, and 
. 83 
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Wallace, escaping from the field, fled to the King of 


France for help. The Scots had already made a promise 
of friendship with the French, who wete also enemies of 
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_ England. The friendship of these two peoples lasted 
several centuries. ; 
After a time Wallace came back to Scotland, and fight- 


ing continued. Three times did Edward I invade Scot- 


land with an army, but Wallace still held out among the 
mountains. At last a false friend one day betrayed him 
into the hands of Edward’s men, and he was taken. They 
brought him to London, where he was tried and condemned 
to death asa traitor. . * 

‘Very soon after Wallace’s death the Scots chose another 
leader, Robert Bruce, and crowned him king. Bruce 
_ did not succeed at first in his defiance of the English. 

He lost many a fight, and sometimes had to hide for his 
life. In the meantime Edward of England was gathering 
his armies for another attack on Scotland. He was old 
and ill now, and too feeble to ride a horse, so they had 
to carry him in a litter With him went his son, Prince 
Edward. But Edward I never reached Scotland. He 
died on the way, and before his death-he asked that his 
bones should be cartied with the army all the way till the 
Scots were conquered. 

The new king, Edward I, was a different man from his 
father. He was gentle and wise in some ways, and kind 
-to his friends, but he was not a good ruler. Some of 
his chief companions were worthless men who took money 
and lands from him, but behaved very badly towards 
others, and made many enemies. After the old king’s 
death, Robert Bruce began to win back the castles that the 
English had captured from the Scots. At last Edward I 
prepared an army and went to fight him, The two 

, 1 For Jitter, see Chapter 22. 
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armies met at a place called Bannockburn (1314), neat. 
Stirling, and the Scots were victorious. ~ 

Edward II never made another attempt to carry out his 
father’s plans and subdue the - 
Scots. His life ended very 
sadly. His people came to 
dislike him, and his wife, 
Isabella, made plots against 
him. She brought soldiers 
from France, and got her. 
husband and his companions 
into her power. His two 
chief friends were executed 
by her orders. While her 
husband lay in prison she had 
» him killed, and then for a 
=F time ruled in the name of her 
little son, Edward III. 

So the Scots won in their 


The Coronation Chair: beneath the | 
seat is the stone on which the early War of Independence. Al= 


Kings of Scotland were crowned. 


though the new king Edward 
HI invaded Scotland, he could not bring them to fight, 
and at last had to agree that Bruce should be King of 
Scotland and remain quite free. 

England and Scotland were not united until, neatly three 
centuries later, James VI of Scotland also became James I1 
of England (1603). Even then the two countries con- 
tinued to have separate Parliaments—until the reign of 
Queen Anne,? when it was decreed that the Scots should 
send members to the English Parliament at Westminster 

* Book II, Chapter 20. 2 Book II, Chapter 35. 
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_ instead of having a Parliament of their own. The flags of . 
St. George and St. Andrew were then united, and England 
and Scotland at last became “‘ Great Britain” (1707). 


A BRIEF SUMMARY 


(Beginnings of Jury and of Parliament.) 


- Kincs: Henry II, 1154; Richard I, 4189; John, 1199; 
Henry IH, 1216; Edward I, 1272; Edward II, 1307; 
Edward III,1 1327; Richard II, 1377. 


MaIN EVENTs : 


1154. Henry II and his Empire (Orkneys to Pyrenees). 
: The Jury. Murder of Archbishop Becket. 
- 1189. Richard, the Lion Heart, and the Third Crusade. 
1215. Magna Carta (John). a 
3216. Henry Il: Friars. Westminster Abbey. 
1265. Simon de Montfort’s Parliament~ 
1282. Edward I conquers Wales. 
- 1295. Edward I’s Model Parliament. 
1314. Bannockburn: Scotland remains free. 


1 Sce Chapters 27 to 33. 


PART FOUR 


THE IDEALS AND VEIPEOr 
THE MIDDLE AGES 


CHAPTER 19 
DAILY LIFE OF THE MANOR” OR? VILEAGES 


N the Middle Ages the majority of people lived in the 

villages. ‘The early English settlers had preferred to 
make their homes in the open country rather than in the 
old Roman towns, and England continued to be a land 
of country homes for many centuries afterwards. 

The old English “village” or “tun” became the 
“ manor ” after the Notmians had come to live in England. 
Each manor was the estate of a lord, and great lords held 
many manors. The king had many manors of his own, 
while bishops, barons and abbots of monasteries all held 
manots, granted them in the first instance by a thes 
Gincnede 

The lord spent a certain time living in his house on _ 
each manor, and when the food supply of one manor 
was eaten up, he packed up and departed with his family 
and servants to another. ; 

Most of the villagers were “unfree”? men and women, 
and known as “tvilleins.” A villein could not leave the 
village without his lord’s consent, and he was bound by 
custom to work for his lord two or sometimes three days 
a week. In return for his labour the villein was allowed 


_ + For plan ofa manor see end papers. 
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strips of land on which he could grow crops and vegetables 

to feed himself and his family. But the lord might not 

turn his villein out of his land or “ holding,” and he was 

bound to protect him. So the villein, though poor and 
unfree, was at least secure and did not suffer from un- 
employment. 

The villagers lived in little huts, made of wattle branches 
and clay, and with only one room. These huts were 
clustered along the narrow track that. served for a road 
leading through the manorial estate. Village life was 
busy. There was the ground to be ploughed in the 
season, and later the hay and the corn harvests to be 

gathered in. Herdsmen had to look after the cattle and 
sheep and swine belonging ‘to the manor. There was 
dairy food to be made, firewood to be gathered, and 
rushes to be cut from the river banks to spread on the 
- floors of the manor house. Women and girls cooked and 
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Ploughing in the 12th century. 
(From a French Illustrated MS.) 
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baked bread and brewed ale. They had also to spin and_ 
weave the coarse “ homespun” cloth for their garments, 
and in harvest-time they often helped in the fields. 

Every manor had at least one plough, and each man 
shared in the cost of the plough and the oxen to draw it, 
besides giving his share of the labour. The leather needed 
for harness and other things was made by the men from 
the hides of animals. The village blacksmith had to make 
and repair the iron parts of the plough and the metal 
implements for farm work. 

Every manor looked like a big open farm, in which all 
the people had to share the work. The fertile or “ arable ” 
land was genetally divided into three fields. We must' 
not think of these fields, however, as neatly divided by 
fences or hedges as ate our fields of to-day. They were 
separated only by ridges of earth known as “ baulks.” 
Of these three open fields two were sown every year with 
tye or wheat, and barley, to make bread and ale. ‘The 
thitd field was ploughed every year, but left idle or 
“fallow” so that the soil would be richer the next yeat 
when this third field in its turn would be sown and one 
of the other two left fallow. In this way the soil of each 
field had a rest from growing crops evety two years. 
This was the only method people had in those days of 
improving the soil. . | 

Besides the arable land there was a big sttetch of grass- 
land for pasturing sheep and cattle. This was the “‘ com- 
mon,” and by the custom of the manor every villager 
might pasture his own beasts on this land. Bits of “ com- 
mon” still remain to-day in many villages in every part of 
England. Beyond the ploughed land and pasture lay 
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_ “waste” ground, and forest where the swine were herded 
all day to feed on the acorns, and where the lord would 
hunt with his friends. 

Beside the stream that ran through the village stood the 
water-mill. All the people had to send their corn here to 


Peasants breaking up the earth with mallets. 
(From the Luttrell Psalter.) 


be ground into flour, so that the miller was a very im- 
_ portant person in the village. A certain proportion of 
the corn ground at the village mill went to the lord. 

The lord had a bailiff to look after his portion of the 
: Jand and to see that the villeins wotked for him properly. 
“The villagers themselves chose one of their numbet to be 
teeve and represent them. He had to be their spokesman 
to the lord or the bailiff if they had a grievance. The 
“haywatd ” saw to the cutting of the hay, and had the 
hay divided fairly among the villagers, and the swineherd 
looked after the swine feeding in the forest. =e 

Whenever the villagers wanted to gather together, for 
religious worship or for any other purpose, they would 
go to the parish church. It was usually built near the 
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centre of the village, so that it would be within easy reach_ 
of all. At one end was a porch, with sometimes a little 


The figure on the left carries a bird slinger, and the horse is pulling a harrow. 
(From the Cotton MS.) 


room built over it, where the parish priest might teach a 
few of the village boys. : 

When the villagers had a dispute, the matter had to be 
taken to the Manor Court, which was sometimes held in 
the church porch. Perhaps one of the villeins had neglected 
his work on the lord’s land, or failed to pay his “ dues,” 
_ and he would have to appear before the Manor Courtt, 
and probably pay a “fine”? of wheat or rye, or maybe 
poultry. Debts and rents were paid mostly “in kind ” 
in those days; that is, in goods or labour instead of in 
money; for hardly anyone except townsfolk used money 
at first. But in later times money began to come into 
general use. As this happened—and it was a very gradual 
change—some lords began to allow their villagers to pay 
them money for their strips of land instead of paying by 
their labour; or, in other words, to “ferm ” or “ rent ” 
theit own strips of land. This custom gave us our word 
“farmer” (from “ ferm” = payment or rent), 

As thete were no shops in a medieval village, the people 
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had to provide all the necessities of life by their own 
labour. Only one or two articles, such as tar for the sheep- 
dips, salt for salting meat, iron for the plough, and stones 
for the mill—if there was no stone near—were got from 
outside the village. These things could be bought at 
markets and fairs in the nearest towns. It would not do 
to be short of salt in the village, because the inhabitants 
killed most of their cattle and sheep in the autumn, and 
salted their flesh to store as winter food. They had to 
get rid of their beasts this way because they had not enough 
food to feed all of them during the winter months. 
Throughout the period known as the Middle Ages, village 
‘life in England changed very little. But a time came, in 
the fourteenth century, when the villeins felt that they 
were badly treated, and in a great Peasants’ Revolt they 
tried to make themselves more free. (See Chapter 32.) 


Sowing grain in the 15th century : the dog is frightening the birds away. 
(From the Luttrell Psalter.) 


CHAPTER 20 
DAILY LIFE IN A MONASTERY 


HROUGHOUT the Middle Ages there were monks 

A and nuns in most countries of Europe. For several 
hundred years monasteries were being built in many parts 
of England, so that if you made a journey you would 
hardly go far without either seeing or heating of one. : 

There were other men who, like Bede? in Early England, 
wanted to live holy lives away from worldly temptations. 
So they took a number of companions with them to a 
quiet spot, there to build a church and a monastery, and 
spend their lives praising God by their prayers and their 
works. -As soon as monks settled anywhere, they began 
to build a church. ‘They made it as beautiful as they 
could. The walls were of stone, and in the spaces left 
for the windows they would often put glass with coloured 
figures of saints on it. ‘This stained glass must have 
looked lovely when the sun shone through the bright 
colours. ‘The vessels and vestments used by the priests 
at the altar were often jewelled and very valuable. 

At certain hours of the day the monks came together 
into the church, walking in procession, to sing the various 
parts of the “ Divine Office.” ‘Between’ these times they 
went about doing their various duties. A number of 
persons living together in a large household like this must 
have someone to tule and arrange their lives, and in a 

1 See Chapter 4. 
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_ monastery the monks were ruled by an abbot. This word 
really means “ father,” and he was so, called because he 
_was to be a father to all the monks under his care. On 
solemn occasions he would walk at the head of his monks 
wearing a mitre or tall pointed hat, and carrying a kind of 
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Monks in procession, carrying the Host. 


(From the Cotton MS.) 


-staff—a ctozier—to show that he was the shepherd 
of the flock. 

The abbot had to be a holy man, and lead a good life 
as an example to all the other monks. He also had to be 
an able man, because he was responsible for keeping in 

~ order all the lands around that belonged to the monastery. 
When they first built their monastery and church, the 

- monks were often quite poor, but as time went on kings 
and barons would give them lands and money. But this 
belonged to all the monks together, and no one monk by 
himself could claim any for his own. 
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Every monk had definite work to do, some mote 
important tasks than others. ‘The cellarer looked after the 
food and drink. It was his business to see that 
there was enough of each in the house. Certain 
things, like salt, he could store for a long time, 
and when supplies were running short he 
would travel to the nearest~ market or fair 
and buy some more. 

_ Each monastery owned sheep 
and cattle, and from these they © 
SES = would get meat, and wool for 
| their garments, milk and cheese 
and butter. :Some monks learned 
how to breed and look after 
sheep so well that they became 
famous sheep-farmers, and taught _ 
others a great deal about this 
work. All sorts of vegetables 
and herbs were cultivated in the 
- monastery gardens. The monks ~ 
made bread from the flour from their own corn. In this. 
way they were able to supply most of the things they 
needed through their own labour, like the members of 
a baron’s household, and they seldom bought from others. 

One monk was named the “almoner.” His task was 
to give food to, the beggars who daily came to the monas- 
tery gates. Many travellers visited a monastery, too, for 
in those days there were few inns.. A special part of the — 
building was set aside for these, called the guest house. | 
A certain monk, the guest master, had to teceive and 
welcome the travellers, give them food and lodging for 


An initial letter T. 
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the night, and stabling for their horses. No one was 
ever turned away from the monastery gate. 

Besides these special duties there was general work to 
be done, such as cleaning, cooking, teaching in the monas- 
tery school, and copying out books for the library. The 
~ monks made copies of the Gospels. They copied out the 
writings of the old Greek and Roman authors so that 
they could study them. In some monasteries a chronicle 
was kept of the important events that took place. We 
have learnt a good deal of our country’s history from the 
chronicles written by monks. They wrote very carefully on 
strips of parchment made from animal skins. When a page 
was written they would 
often draw little figures or 
patterns in the margin, 
and colour them in all 
sorts of bright hues. Some 
of these lovely books exist 
to-day and may be seen in 
out museums. ‘Their col- 
ours are still bright and 
beautiful. It was not till 
the end of the Middle Ages 
that printing 1 was known 
in Europe. 

When a book was 
finished (and some were so big they took years to copy) it 
was bound in a leather cover, sometimes with a velvet 
surface outside, and often adorned with precious stones 
and golden clasps. When we know all this, it is not 


1 See last chapter, and Book II, Chapter 2. 
(1) G 
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hard to ‘see that books must have been valuable. 
treasures. 

The monks took all their meals in the refectory, a big 
room near the kitchen. At certain times all the monks 
would assemble in the chapter house, with the abbot pre- 
siding on a raised seat, and here all the business of the 
monastery was done. If any monk had a complaint to 
make, he made it in the chapter house before the others. 
If the abbot had news to give, he would summon the 
monks to the chapter house to give it. 

The indoor work, such as writing and studying, was 
usually done in the cloisters. These were long covered-in 
passages, of which one side opened on to an inner court: 
yatd. In winter the cloistets would be a very cold and 
draughty place, so most monasteries had a special room 
with a big fire, the warming room, where the workers 
might go and warm their cold hands from time to time. 
There was also an infirmary for the sick monks. 

A number of holy men like these, living together under 
strict rules, and working hard, could and did aS much good 
in the country. The neoeie living°on the manor tends 
came to ask their advice and hele in many things. IEf 
anyone was ill, the monks at the nearest monastery wete 
sute to know the right herbs to make him better. When 
a man had a dispute with his neighbour, the abbot might 
know best how to settle the matter. -As time went on, 
and a monastery came to have more propetty, some people 
of the manor would be paid to work on the monks’ land 
and look after theit flocks. This left the monks them- 
selves more time for teaching and writing. 

Of course all monks were not as mal as they should 
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have been. In some monasteries they might grow slack 
and not keep strictly to the promises they had made to 
God when they first became monks. Sometimes an abbot 
led a worldly life and gave a bad example to the monks 
under his cate. When these things happened and were 
found out—and they generally were—the offender would be 
punished in some way. He would be given a hard penance 
to do, or might be sent away to repent in another monas- 
tery. We know some of the punishments given in those 
days, because we still have old books that the monks 
wrote themselves, telling of their daily lives. 


| CHAPTER 21 ; 
THE STORY OF THE CRUSADES 


Fee great power of the Church in the Middle Ages 
J. is shown not only in the story of Henry I and Becket, 
and of the monks and nuns, but also in the famous story 
of the Crusades. 

About ‘the time that St. Augustine! was converting 
England, there was living a great man called Mohammed. 
He was born in the desert of Arabia, a land to the east 
and south of Palestine. Mohammed lived among heathens, 
but he taught the people that there was only one God, 
and that he, Mohammed, was the prophet chosen by. God 
to lead them and teach them what to believe. At last 
Mohammed was driven out of his country by his enemies, 


1 See Chapter 4. 
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but his néw faith spread, and thousands of men ‘and. 
women became his followers. 

These Mohammedans spread far from their Own land, 
and many settled along the southern shores of the Mediter-. 
tanean Sea. Some even crossed the narrow strip of sea 
known as the Strait of Gibraltar, and conquered ‘and 
settled in Spain. Bit by bit they spread over the country, 
till some actually crossed the Pyrenees and entered France, 
the country of the Franks. But then a great Frankish 
- king, Charles the Hammer, as he was nicknamed, 
gathered an army of Christians and drove out the Moham- 
medans in one big battle. They were unable after this to 
stay in France or get farther into Europe. Many remained 
in Spain, however, and were not driven out until the end 
of the Middle Ages. ere: 

Some Mohammedan tribes, called Saracens or Easternets, 
had settled in Palestine and taken the Holy City of Jerusalem 
for their own. Now their religion was very different from 
Christianity, and they hated all Christians. So they ill- 
_ treated the Christian pilgrims that visited the Holy Land 
and made slaves of them if they could. ; 

Stories of the sufferings endured by pilgrims spread 
_gtadually into Western Europe. A gteat Pope, Urban II, 
began to urge all Christian princes and lords to gather 
atmies and drive the heathens -out of the Holy Land. 
. Sermons were preached about it, and the Church’s blessing 
was promised to all who would take part in a Holy War 
against the Saracens, either by going to fight, or sending 
soldiers or money, or helping by their prayers. A man 
named Peter the Hermit preached so successfully in Germany 
and France that he won thousands to fight the Saracens. 
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_ This Holy War became known as a “‘ Crusade,” from a 
- Latin word meaning a “ cross.” The cross was the symbol 
of the Christian faith, and the knights who led their 
_ soldiers into battle proudly wore a cross stitched on their 
-sutcoats—light silk or linen tunics worn partly to HEED 


- the sun off their steel armour. 


At last a great army, with men from every Christian 
land, reached the Holy Land, and the first Crusade began. 
It was a terrible time for these European soldiers fighting 
in Asia. They did not know the country, and they had 
to endure fierce heat. Often they suffered great thirst, 
_ and many men caught diseases and died on the way. But 
at last after many trials the Crusaders captured Jerusalem, 
and great was their triumph and joy. They made one of 
their ae a French nobleman-named Godfrey, King of 
Jerusalem, so there was for a time a Christian ruler in the 
Holy Land. Special knights, called Templars, because 
they lived in a building where the Teniple had once stood, 
wete appointed to peated the Holy Places. Others, the 
- Knights of St. Nog: banded together to help pilgrims 


~ and to cate for sick and wounded F thee ey 


But the Saracens, and their great leader Saladin, again 
_ captured the Holy City. pone. many years the Christian 
peoples of Europe went on trying to regain Jerusalem. 
Once there was even a Children’s antec Thousands 
- of children from France and Germany banded) together in 
their zeal to save the Holy Places and set out to sail for 
Palestine. ‘This was a terrible disaster, for most of the 
children were captured by cruel merchants and sold as 
slaves. Few were ever seen in their homes again. 
Although the Crusaders, including our ing Richard the 
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Lion Heart,’ did not succeed in getting back Jerusalem, 
yet many people sacrificed their lives and all they possessed 
for thisideal. The Christian peoples of Europe were bound 
together in this sacred cause, and began to understand one 
another better. Many restless and active lords, who might 
have given trouble in their own lands through their love 
of fighting, used their energies in taking part in the 
Crusades. 

Through the Crusades the peoples of Europe were 
brought into closer contact with the peoples of the East, 
who taught them many useful things. The Saracens and 
Arabs knew more about medicine, and also about astronomy, 
the science of the stars, than the more backward peoples 
of Europe. They taught the men of Europe how to use 
the neat Arabic figures we use in arithmetic to-day instead 
of the clumsy Roman numerals.2 They also showed 
Europeans how to make paper, and in later times this 
helped to make books cheaper. And from Asia the men 
of Europe learnt of new comforts for the house, like carpets. 
and glass mirrors, and new materials for clothes. A 
greater trade was carried on with the Eastern lands, and 
, some already important trading cities of Europe, like 
Venice, grew richer and more important still. 

Maes: Christians in Europe. began to realise that 
there was much yet to be learned about the world. All 
this new experience and knowledge made them want to 
explore and find out what was going on in far-off. lands, 
as Marco Polo 3 of Venice did, later on, in Edward P S days. 


1 See Chapter r2s 2 See page 6r. 
\ 8 See Chapter 26, 


CHAPTER 22 
TRAVELLING IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


N the Middle Ages it was difficult to make a journey. 

There were hardly any good roads, only narrow, muddy, 
uneven tracks. ‘The Romans had been clever at making 
good roads, and had made a number in Britain. Those 
roads remained, of course, as some do to this day, but 
there were not many of them. They easily fell into 
disrepair, and no one insisted that they should be mended. 
Besides this, people had few means of travel to choose 
from. ‘There were no carriages, only clumsy carts, mostly 
used for carrying luggage. Ladies of high rank and sick 
people often made a journey in a /itter. This was a kind 
of chair with curtains set on two poles. One horse was 
fastened between the ends of the poles in front and another 
behind. <A litter must have been uncomfortable, because 
it had no springs, and the horses’ movements would jolt 
the passenger up and down all the way. 

There is no doubt that the most comfortable way of 
travelling in those days was on horseback. Everyone who 
could afford it would ride on a journey. It was possible 
to hire a horse for this, or you might buy one before 
starting and sell him again when you got to the end of 
your journey. Horses were used a great deal, and_ rich 
people kept as many as they could. The lord of the 
manor had his stables full. 

Different kinds of horses were used for different work, 
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so there were many breeds. Some were brought into. 
England from foreign countries, like Spain Parl, Arabia. 
A fend tode a iia wat-horse, strong enough to carry 
his ade clad in Wea armour. The anton. or a fine lady, 
rode a gentle palfrey which would not be likely to 
take aioe easily. The ordinary sturdy horse was used” 
by countrymen for drawing carts and for catrying goods 
into town on market oe There were beautiful swift 
horses for hunting, and strong little ponies which cartied 
luggage in baskets slung 
over their saddles. Alto: 
gether horses, like hounds, 
were much valued, and a 
great lord sometimes gave 
a fine horse to his fried as 
a gift. But numbers of 
people could not afford 
even to hire a horse for 
a journey. So there was 
nothing for it but to walk. 
The traveller who had to 
walk usually took a strong 
staff on which to lean, 
and, if he could, he pro- 
vided himself with a pair 
of stout shoes. Many of 
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A man mounting a horse. 


(From a 15th-century Uluminated MS.) the poor . country-folk 

| went about barefoot. 
Travelling could be very dangerous too. Roads were 
lonely and deseiied and sometimes led through forest - 
land. In the thick shrubbery that bordered the roadside - 
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_omany a thief could hide. It was all very well for the 
baron, who could travel with a number of armed men to 
guard him, but for the ordinary man it was risky to make 
-a journey alone. Many rob-, 
bers made their living by 
stealing from travellers, and 
they would not hesitate to 
wound or kill their victim. 
Because of this danger, men 
liked when possible to travel 
in company. They would 
join up in parties at a certain 
‘spot, and make the journey 
together for safety. Even ~ 
complete strangers would 
often make friends for this 
purpose, and sometimes the 
friendship lasted after the dangerous journey was ended. 

As the roads were so bad, it was not always quickest 
and cheapest to send your luggage in a cart. Often pack- 
- horses were used—with a'basket slung at each side over a 
saddle, and maybe a bundle on top of the saddle as well. 
They could go along the narrowest paths, where a cart 
could not; and were less likely to stick in the mud. Another 
way of transporting luggage was by river on a barge, 
which was fairly quick and cheap. 

When all these things are remembered, it is easy to see 
that few people would undertake a journey without-good 
reason. They would be sure to plan it out carefully 
beforehand. Many people therefore must have spent 
their whole lives in the same district and never taken a 
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journey at all. In this way they lived cut off from the. 
rest of the world, and only heard of other events and 
people through travellers who passed their way. 

Many different types of people were to be met on the 
toads. A lord and his family would probably tide, 
though his lady might travel in a litter. They would 
take armed men to guard against robbers, and many 
servants, both men and women. All the baggage would 
be packed into carts or on the backs of horses. The 
whole train moved along slowly and awkwardly, and took 
up all the road. ae ) . 

One might have met a band of merchants, riding along 
to do business in another town, chatting to each other, 
but each with his right hand not far from the dagger at 
his belt, keeping a watchful eye on the bend of the path 
in front. A travelling musician, plodding along with his 
instrument slung over his shoulder, might catch you up 
and tell you the latest gossip from the place he had just 
lefty; : 

Perhaps you might meet a bishop making a journey to 
a monastery in his diocese. He is going to inquire into 
the state of the monastery, see how much land the monks 
hold, and whether they are living as they ought. He 
has many attendants and will perhaps stay a week or 
longer in the monastery. Then the monks will have to 
feed him and his followers and their horses, and give 
them all lodging. 

The farmet’s wife, taking her eggs and cheese and 
poultry into market, would be sure to ride astride her 
horse if she rode One at all. Only a lady of rank would 
ride sideways; it was not such a safe method, as no special 
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__ side-saddle was known in England till the fifteenth century, 
but it looked more dignified for a great lady. 
Many people would make a joutney in order to pray at 


A (5th-century horse litter. 
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the shrine of some saint, and such 4 
persons were called pilgrims. There LZ ££ 
se  * 


were many shrines in England, one of 
the chief being the tomb of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. Most pilgrims had= special reasons for 
visiting these shrines. Sometimes they wanted to pray for 
a favour, at other times to give thanks for one already 
received, and sometimes to do penance for a sin they had 
committed. If a pilgrim could afford it he might tide on 
his pilgrimage, unless he wanted to do special penance by 
walking all the way. It would be quite easy to know an 
ordinary pilgrim if you met one. He wore a grey woollen 
robe and a round felt hat, and carried his “scrip,” a 
leather bag containing his food, and a stout staff. 

The pilgrims described by Chaucer, who wrote in 
Edward III’s reign, were a merry company, and do not seem 
as though they were doing a penance. They were making 
their pilgrimage out of devotion to St. Thomas, but turn- 
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ing it into a pleasure outing as well. Sometimes English. 
pilgrims liked to visit shrines of saints in other countties, 
like Germany and France and Spain. That meant longer 
preparation and greater risks to face. 

The best pilgrimage of all was to the Holy Land of 
Palestine, where our Lord had lived and died. A glance 
at a map will show you that Palestine lies to the south-east 
of Europe, actoss the Mediterranean Sea. Christians from 
all countries liked to visit the Holy Land and. pray at the 
Holy Places. An English pilgrim going to Palestine would 
sew’ a white cross on the shoulder of his gown, and if he | 
was able to visit all the Holy Places he could wear a palm 
when he came back. In this way some pilgrims were 
known as palmers. People showed a special respect to 
a pilgrim who had been to Palestine and back, and no 
wonder; for besides the difficulties of the journey there 
and back, the pilerim might have had to face dangers in 
Palestine itself, 


CHAPTER 23 : 
BOYS AND GIRLS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


[: would be very strange in our own times to meet 
someone who has not learnt enough to read a news- 
paper and write a letter. But several hundreds of years 
ago, during the time of history that we call the “ Middle 
Ages,” things were not the same. There were not nearly 
so many schools, and it was not thought necessary for 
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every boy and girl to be able to read and-write. Most of 
them grew up and married without ever being able to 
read at all, or even wanting to do so. Perhaps this did 
“not make vety much difference to their lives, for they had 
plenty to do. Books wete very precious and costly, and 
“newspapers did not yet exist. 
Schools were small in those days, and the teachers were 
“nearly all monks or priests. Almost every monastery had 
a school where the monks taught. In towns, big churches 
and cathedrals had little schools, where the townsmen’s 
sons could be taught by the priests belonging to the 
‘church. Very often there was a room built over the 
church porch where the lessons were given. . 

To these schools came the sons of men who thought it 
would be useful for their boys to learn their letters. The 
more elementary schools were called “ song schools,” 
because the pupils were chiefly taught to sing the Latin 
hymns used in church, In those days Latin—the language 

of the old Romans—was spoken and written by scholars 
as easily as their own language. It was still a “living ” 
language, and it was always used in Church services. 
“Many boys who went to a song school stayed only till 
their voices became deep like men’s. Then they left 
‘school and went to help their fathers and elder brothers 
and learn how to do their work. Others might want to 
- be monks or priests when they grew up, and they would 
stay on at school and do more study. The more advanced 
schools were known as “ grammar ” schools because they 
taught Latin grammar and the reading and writing of 
Latin. ‘Many schools are still called Grammar Schools. 
to-day, and some of them date back to the Middle Ages, 
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If any boys were specially quick and bright at their 
lessons, they might be sent on to a town where many — 
learned men gathered, a centre of study which we call 
a “university.” The earliest English universities were at 
Oxford—dating from the time of Henry H—and Cam- 
bridge. In a university, numbers of young men who 
wete eager to study gathered around a clever teacher and 
listened to his lectures, which were always given in Latin. 
Sometimes the students made notes on wax-coveted tablets, 
with a “style” (Lat. sti/us)—a small rod with pointed end 
for scratching letters and blunt end for effacing them (instead — 
of the letter-pen and writing-paper). In Europe people 
only learnt by degrees how to make paper, but even then 
it was slow to make, and cost a good deal to buy. The 
parchment (prepared skin of sheep or goat) used for wilting : 
books was also expensive. 

Many scholars in those days spent the best part of their 
lives studying, and found it hard if they were poor (and 
they often were) to keep themselves in food and clothing. 
Rich people would give money so that poor scholars ~ 
could keep up their study. A keen student who needed 
money was not ashamed to beg, for this kind of poverty 
was not thought a disgrace. ; 

There were not many schools for girls. Nuns would 
sometimes take girl pupils and make a little school in their 
convent. These would most likely be the daughters of 
parents of high rank, and they would learn eo to read 
and write, wl play on the harp or viol, and make beautiful 
embroidery. We do read of some learned women at this 
time of history, but there were not many of them. The 
reason why most girls did not go to school was that 
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women lived such different lives from men in those days, 
-and so girls had to learn different duties. When a girl 
_gtew up she would probably marry. That meant she 
would have a house to cai 
look after and a husband 
‘and children to care for, 
Even if she married a rich 
man and had many ser- 
vants, she would have to see 
that the servants did their 
tasks properly, and so she 
must’ know something 
about their work herself, for 
there were no labour-saving 
devices in those days. 

So girls were brought up 
inthe home. They learned = hw ; 
to cook and brew ale and & a. Mi fi: | 

bake bread, to preserve At school in the 15th century, at Stratford 

fruits and mix herbs -for prtaa 
medicines. They were taught to spin and weave cloth, and 

~ sometimes to embroider in silks and gold and silver thread. 

~ At quite an early age they would marry and have to manage 
houses of their own. The countryman’s daughter would 
also have to help her father and brothers in the fields in 

- harvest-time. She would help to make cheeses and butter 
in the dairy, and perhaps take some of these things to sell 
in the nearest town on market day. a 

The son of a great lord had a very special education. 
No one thought it needful for him to be able to read and 
write, though he was sometimes taught these things by 
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the lord’s chaplain. A few barons kept their sons in their 
own homes to be brought up. But as a rule the baron’s” 
son was sent from home at quite an early age. Perhaps 
at ~seven or eight he would become a page in the 
house of a friend of his father’s. He learned to run and 
swim, and wrestle, and ride a horse. Besides this, he had 
to be taught good manners, and how to pay compliments 
and amuse the ladies of the house. At dinner the page 
waited on the lord and lady of the house, and catved their. . 
meat and filled their cups with wine. To serve a great 
man at his table was thought an honour, and only those of 
high rank were allowed to bring him his food as he sat at 
dinner. 

When he grew older, the page had to attend on his lord 
mote often. He was then called a squire, and more 
was expected of him. All these years as a page he had 
learned to use a heavy sword or lance, and to be able to 
attack and defend himself. So when war came the young _ 
squite must follow his lord into battle, and help him to 
get in and out of his armour. He often had to hold his 
lance or shield, and must fight bravely by his lord’s side 
if required. 

At last the great day came when the young man’s educa- 
tion was completed and he was made a knight. Before 
this happened much preparation had to be made, ‘The 
youth was given a sword and shield, and a suit of atmour 
as his own, These were placed on the altar steps in the 
chapel, and he would spend the night there, kneeling in 
prayer, In the morning, a ceremony took place. After 
he had received the blessing of the Church, the young man 
knelt before his lord, clad in his armour. The lord 
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“ dubbed” him knight by striking him on the shoulder 
with the flat of his sword, and then told him to rise. His 
sword was buckled on, and spurs were fastened to his 


A 15th-century tournament in progress. 
(From Froissart’s Chronicles.) 


heels. From now on he was a teal knight, and would be 
expected to fight bravely in battle, and to make a great 
show of finery and riches. Newly-made knights took an 
oath to live nobly, defend the weak against the strong, and 
treat all ladies with respect. Many knights did not keep 
their oath strictly, but it was a great ideal to aim at, A 
knight who really tried to live up to what he had promised 
must have been a fine man. 

Even when there was no actual war going on, imitation | 
battles or “tournaments ” were held on purpose for the 
knights to show off. Before the day appointed’ for a 

(1) H 
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tournament, wooden stands were put up by carpenters so 

that the people could come and watch the display. When 
the day arrived the knights would ride to the place 
appointed, with their squires and attendants. Sometimes 
two knights fought each other singly, at other times there 
were so many to each side. They had to try and unhorse 
each other, and the knight won who did so first. At these 
tournaments they had to use blunted weapons, because 
they were not meant to do serious harm to one another. 
But sometimes there wete bad accidents. The people 
loved to watch the gay sight and clapped when the winning 
knight rode up to receive his prize from the hands of. a’ 
lady chosen as queen of the tournament. 

Tradesmen’s or farmers’ sons thought a knight a wonder- 
ful being as he rode past in glittering armour on a fine 
wat-hotse. Many boys would dream of future days when 
they might do some brave deed and be thought worthy 
of knighthood. But this would be an unlikely thing for 
ordinary boys, so they had to be content to play at being 
knights among themselves. 

The craftsman’s son was as a tule taught to do his 
father’s work. For example, if his father were a glove- 
maker by trade, he would send the boy to another glove- 
maker to learn how to make gloves. For seven years the 
boy must live as an apprentice with this man, like one of 
his own family. He was taught how to do the craft, and 
had to help his master all day. In return for this he was 
given food and clothes and lodging. 

Sometimes a kind master had the boy taught to read 
and write as well. During the seven years the boy was 
known as an Apprentice. This name comes from 2 
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French word meaning “to learn.” All this time the 
apprentice was learning the trade, and he was forbidden 
to work for any other man than his master. At the end 
of seven yeats he must have been quite skilful. Now he 
was no longer bound to work for the one man. He 
became: a Journeyman: that is, he could hire himself to 
a Master Craftsman who would pay him a wage by the 
day (French, journée), And after some time he might save 
enough money to set up as his own master, and take 
apprentices to help him. And so a keen and careful 
worker in any trade could become a well-to-do man in due 
time. ; 


’ CHAPTER 24 
LIFE IN THE TOWNS 


N the days before the Norman Conquest there were few 

towns in England, because the Saxons liked better to 
live in the open country. But after the coming of the 
Normans, towns began to gtow up all over the country, 
partly because trade increased and those who lived by 
trading prospered. as 

Sometimes a town arose neat a big monastery. The 
monks had many visitors, who needed cloth for their 
garments, and leather for their boots and their horses’ 
harness, and many other things. It was natural that men 
who made these things should collect where they could 
sell them best, and this was the way some towns must 
have begun. Other towns were built on a river bank, at 
a convenient place where goods brought up the river in 
boats could be landed, and people would therefore come 
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there to buy them. A town like Yarmouth grew up on 
the coast because of the quantities of herrings to be found 
in that part of the sea. Sometimes the people of a certain 
district would gather close to the castle or fortified manor 
house of a great lord, to be under his protection, and in 
this way a town would be formed. 

The people of a town would build a wall around it, of 
stone if they could. At intervals along the wall there 
would be watch-towers, and here and there a gate, which 
they were careful to close at sunset, for the citizens were 
particular about letting strangers into their town. These 
old town walls and gates still exist in some of our ancient 
towns. Two fine old gates—the East Gate and the West 
Gate—are still to be seen and are in use at Warwick to 
this day. 

On the manors or village estates there were many 


peasants or “villeins” who were bound to serve their 


lord always. But the people of the towns gradually won 


their freedom, though their town had begun its life under — 


the rule of the king or some other lord. The townsmen 
generally won their freedom by paying the lord a sum of 
money, and in return he gave them a chatter that gave 
the town certain rights and privileges. These privileges 
might include the holding of its own moot or council, the 
making of its own by-/aws, and the collecting of its own 
faxes. In Richard T’s reign, London bought the right to 
elect its own mayor instead of being governed by the 


‘king’s reeve, and this privilege London still enjoys to-day. 


The sum of money paid to the lord for the town charter 
was called a ferm or rent: in Latin jirma, which is out 
word farm. 
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The town stteets were cobbled, and they had no pave- 
ments. Houses were usually of wood, with thatched 
toofs. But this made it easy for a whole town to be 


/ 
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The outside of a Medieval Town. 


(From Froissart’s Chronicles.) 


destroyed by fire, so by degrees different towns made 
tules that houses should be built at least partly of stone 
and have tiled roofs. The town houses were close together 
and the streets narrow. But each house had its little plot 
of ground where vegetables could be grown and poultry 
could be kept. Water was collected in wells, or else 
brought into the town by wooden or lead pipes fro 
some fresh spring or river. 
Outside the city walls were the ploughed fields of wheat 
and barley and rye—as sometimes there still are to-day— 
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and in harvest-time all who could leave their other work 
would help with the harvest. There was also a stretch 
of grass land where the cattle and sheep belonging to the 
citizens could graze. Beyond that was probably forest 
land, used for the feeding of pigs. A chronicler who 
wrote of London in the time of King Stephen tells us that 
the Londoners had the right to hunt in the woodland 
outside the city walls. 

Every kind of tradesman had his shop where he both 
made and sold his goods. The men who made the same 
atticles lived in the same part of the city. That is why 
we have in London and elsewhete names like Fish Street 
and Bread Street, though we no longer have the same 
arrangement of shops. 

Every shop had a window open to the street, without 
glass in it, only wooden shuttets to close at night. The 
window-sill formed the counter. As you bought you 
could look into the shop and see other articles of the same 
kind being made. Each shop had a painted sign hanging 
outside to show what was sold there. It would be of 
little use to have the name of the seller, as few people 
could read. 

The town had at least one market day a week, when the 
country-folk from outside came crowding in to sell their 
farm produce. They set up stalls in the market-place, 
which was usually a wide cobbled square in the centre of 
the town. Sometimes a more elaborate market or “ fait ” 
was held in a town, perhaps once a yeat. There are some 
‘English towns famous in history for fairs, like Stourbridge 
in Cambridgeshire, whose fair was vety important. On 
such occasions merchants came from great distances, even 
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A typical scene in a narrow street of a Medieval Town. 


from abroad, to buy and sell, and a fair often lasted for 


several weeks. 
Every town had several churches, and some had many. 


e They were made into as fine buildings as possible, and 
~ must have formed a contrast to the little huddled dwelling- 


houses of the people. The town hall was usually a fine 
building. It was here that the townspeople met to dis- 
cuss the rules or laws of the town. ‘The citizens chose one 
- of their number to rule them, usually known as the Mayor. 
He was advised by a council of citizens. The Mayor had 
with their help to make laws and punish anyone who 
broke them. 

Many: towns had a “ guild hall,” and parts of some of 
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these halls remain to-day. A guild was a society to which 
all tradesmen belonged. Later, as a town grew larger, 
and the number of craftsmen 
increased, there were separate 
guilds for each kind of craft. 
For example, the glove- 
makers had a guild, the 
goldsmiths, the brewers, and 
bakers, and so on. 


wey it Each guild had its o 
Oa TE ach gui ad its own 
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officials and rules, and if a 
membet was caught cheating 
at his trade he was punished. 
A baker who sold a loaf that 
was under the proper weight 
\ was sometimes led through 
the streets with the loaf tied round his neck, while the 
people made fun of him. The wine-seller who made bad 
wine would be forced to drink some of it in public, and — 
perhaps have the rest poured over his head. A man who 
offended against the laws might be made to sit in the 
stocks for a time. The stocks were planks, of wood with 
holes for the arms and legs. When a person was fastened 
in this helpless position, the townsfolk came and jeered 
and threw things at him. 7 
The streets in a mediaeval town were noisy and dirty as 
a tule. People threw their rubbish and dirt into the - 
gutters outside their houses, and did not trouble to remove 
it unless the town council made an objection, and then 
they would throw it into the’ river or outside the city 
walls. Pigs were often left wandering around the streets. / 


A |5th-century cloth merchant. 
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Boys played games, including a kind of football without 
any proper goal or rules, and in some towns this had to 
be forbidden because it became such a nuisance. 

On holy days all shops were closed, and the citizens 
made merry. Sometimes a play was acted in the market- 
place, on a catt or a raised wooden platform. It was 
generally a story from Scripture, with funny bits.put in 
to make the people laugh. Strolling players wandered 
from town to town to act these plays and always got a 
welcome. 

They had cruel sports, too, like setting two cocks to 
fight one another, and tying a bull or bear to a stake to 
be worried by fierce dogs.’ Outside the city walls there 
were wrestling matches, and races, and jumping compe- 
titions. In winter the boys would fasten the bones of 
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A busy scene in a 15th-century shop. 
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animals under their boots and slide on the frozen river, 
with poles to help them along. On May Day they set up 
a maypole in the market-place, and danced around it. 

All citizens were proud of their city, and felt responsible 
for its good. To be a citizen of a town like Bristol, or 
York, or Gloucester, or London was thought a great 
privilege. The people of one town felt so apart from 
those outside that they regarded those from other cities — 
as “foreigners,” from Latin “ fotin ” which means “ out- — 
side.” Often there was keen rivalry between towns, and 
sometimes the rivalry became very strong and led to actual 
fighting. : 


_ CHAPTER 25 
THE COMING OF THE FRIARS 


HE thirteenth century, about. 7oo yeats ago, was a 
time of many great persons and noble deeds. But it 
was also a period when rich people were becoming lazy 
and too easily satisfied with themselves. They loved soft 
garments and rich foods and comfortable houses so much 
that many forgot the nobler things in life. But someone 
came to show them by his own life how Christians ought 
to live. 
In the town of Assisi in Italy lived a young man called 
Francis. He had plenty of fine clothes and comforts, for 
his father was a wealthy -merchant. He was a gay and 
popular youth. Everyone loved him for his good-humour 
and merriment, and he was noted for his gifts to 
the poor. One day Francis fell ill, His parents thought 
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he would not get better, for he was ill a long time.. He 
did recover, but when he was better his friends noticed a 
change in him. He was as merry and lovable as ever, but 
behind it all were serious thoughts. 

Francis had been thinking about the life he was living, 
and how little use he was in the world. He thought of 
all the poor and sick and crippled people who were neglected 
while the rich went on spending their money and enjoying 
themselves. Francis realised that the wealthy did not 
really know what suffering there was. When he was ill, he 
had good parents and friends who brought him cool 
drinks and tempting food and made him comfortable. 
But who looked after the sick poor ? : 

One day when Francis was out riding he met a leper on 
the road. This was a person gnfecing from the terrible 
' disease of leprosy. It was very catching, and nobody 
knew how to cure it. So lepers were finde to live apart 
from all other people in lonely places... Food was left in 
certain places for them to fetch. Every leper had to carry 
a tattle which he shook from time to time to warn other 
people that he was coming. 

Sometimes, however, when a leper became very hungry. 
~ he would venture to come out on the roadside and beg 
from passers-by, even at the risk of being pelted with 
stones. Once a leper begged Francis of Assisi for alms. 
‘He was in rags, and his fica had made his face ugly to 
look upon. Francis shuddered to himself, and at first 
thought of throwing some money on the road for the 
leper to pick up, and ride on quickly. But he remembered 
_ how a leper had come to our Lord and asked to be cured, 
and our Lord’ had touched him, ‘“ Why should I shrink 
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from this poor man?” he said to himself. “ Supposing 
I were a leper myself, and everyone ran away from me?” 
So Francis leapt from his horse, and as he gave his alms 
to the leper he bent and kissed the hand that received 
them. As he rode on his way again he felt his horror of 
leprosy leave him, and peace and 
joy come into his heart, for he 
thought that Christ had come to 
him in the form of a leper. 

After this, Francis decided that 
he would spend the rest of his 
life helping people for thé love 
of God. He began to give away 
his money and fine clothes and 
went about in poor garments. 
Some of his friends followed his 
example and went with him. 
Francis’ father became very - 

A leper carrying a wooden clapper. angry. He thought his son was 

MERE A se Seniaesh 0 nad each ena up fora time. 
But when he was free again Francis showed no sions of 
changing. On the contrary, he prayed more devoutly, 
and went about barefoot and in a rough woollen gown, 
doing good among the poor. — . 

So wonderful and sweet was Francis’ character that he 
attracted other young men to him, and they went about 
together helping the poor and the sick. After a time the 
Pope gave Francis permission to form a new religious 
otder, to continue this good work. His followers. 
became the “friars” or brothers, and were called 
Grey Friars because they wore long grey robes. Later 
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‘they were known as the Franciscans because of their 
founder. 

Numbers of pious men joined the friars, and it was not 
long—in Henry III’s reign 1—before some of them came 
to England. Many Englishmen wanted to be friars too, 
and Simon de Montfort? was their great friend. Soon the 
Grey Friars could be seen in the poorest parts of every 
town. Some friars settled in Oxford and studied there, 
and became learned men. One Franciscan friar, Roger 
Bacon, was renowned for his learning. He had ideas that 
were far too clever for the people of his time. In his 
writings he said that it was possible to make carriages with- 
out horses to draw them, ships without oats or sails, and 
even machines to fly like birds—all of which has since 
come true. ’ 

The friars were able to preach good sermons, too, and 

by their eloquence and example they did much to make 
people think more of God and lead better lives. 
- But the great work of the Franciscans was to care for 
the sick poor. Like St. Francis, their founder, they shrank 
from no disease however bad. They went among the 
poorest and the outcast, helping those in trouble of illness 
and caring nothing for themselves. 

St. Francis would not allow his friars to have any property 
at all. They had to travel around in humble garments, 
barefoot, and ask those whom they tended to give them 
food and drink. Unless a friar were ill he must not have 


1 Therefore thert could have been no Friar Tuck in Richard the 
Lion Heart’s reign! Robin Hood must have been a yeoman “ outlaw ” 
of the fifteenth century, when private war was rampant and there 
were many “ outlaws ” in the forests. 

2 See Chapters 14-15. 
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a horse to ride on, but always journey on foot. ‘Their 
daily lives were to be as like those of Christ and His apostles 
as possible. 

This was a noble ideal and came just when it was badly 
needed. In later times, however, friars were not always 
so pious and unselfish. Some came to own property, and 
when they were no longer poor they became slack and 
easier in their lives. ‘The poet Chaucer describes a friar 
in his “Canterbury Tales,” and we do not feel much 
admiration for him. No doubt St. Francis would have 
found it hard to recognise all those who called themselves 
his followers even though they wore the grey habit. 

But at first all the friars were splendid men, and astonished 
people by the holiness and unselfishness of their lives. St. 
- Francis himself must have 
had a very beautiful and 
lovable nature. He at- 
tracted everyone he met, 
and many stories, some 
true and some legends, 
are told about him. He 
loved all animals and birds 
and called them his 
“brothers and sisters.” 

One story.is told of 
how in a certain village 
the people were terrified 
of a savage wolf that 
carried off sheep and even 
children. ‘The men tried 
AeReirerenans aia to hunt it, but they could 
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- not catch it. Francis was told of it, and said he would 
go and find the wolf and see if he could make it change 
its behaviour. When he got near the wolf’s den, it came 
running at him, snarling and savage, for it was very hungry. 
_ But Francis went on fearlessly, and suddenly the big wolf 
rolled over on his back like a dog wanting to play, and let 
Francis stroke its shaggy head. “Brother Wolf,” said 
St. Francis, “will you promise me not to do the people 
any mote harm?” He held out his hand and the wolf 
- put his paw into it, and when Francis returned to the 
village, the astonished people saw the wolf trotting tamely 

at his side. “ Brother Wolf has promised me he will do 
no mote harm if you will feed him,” said St. Francis to 
the people. And for many years the townspeople fed the 
wolf, and it was quite tame and let the children ride on its 
» back. 

Another time St. Francis was in a town where the 
people would not listen to his preaching. So he left the 
town, and when outside its walls he called the birds around 
him. Down they fluttered from the trees, and when he 
began to preach they stopped their singing and listened. 
When the townspeople heard this they marvelled, and 
promised they would listen if he would come to them 
again. 

Francis died before he had time to grow old, for he was 
worn out with the hardships he had endured. “I have 
been too hard on my brother the ass,” he said, smiling, 
meaning by the:ass his body which he had treated so 
sternly. He died as he had lived, the happiest of men. 

Other orders of friars were founded, besides the Fran- 
ciscans. About the same time as St. Francis founded his 
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Grey Friars, another great man, St. Dominic, began the 
order of Dominicans in Spain. The Dominicans were | 
Preaching Friars, because their first duty was to be able 
to teach the people clearly the Christian faith: They had 
to travel about the country and beg their food and lodging ; 
for, like the Franciscans, they must own no property. 
‘They were called White Friars on account of their 
white habit. There were some very learned men among 
the Dominicans too, the most famous being St. Thomas 
Aquinas, whose learned books scholars still study. 


CHAPTER 26 


THE ADVENTURES OF MARCO POLO 
‘IN CATHAY 


N the earlier Middle Ages people in Europe knew very 

little of the world outside their own continent. Ifyou — 
took a map of the world, and marked in the parts of it 
known to Europeans at that time, you would have to leave 
out America altogether, and Australia. But India, Persia 
and Arabia were known through merchants and Crusaders, 
though Europeans had only very hazy ideas of the great 
empite of China, or Cathay, as they called it then. They 
were not even sute of the shape of the world, most people 
believing it to be flat. 

From See days of the Crusades the men of Europe began 
to be more interested in these distant lands. The friars, 
in their zeal to spread the Christian faith, travelled great 
distances and brought back strange stories. 
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‘The rnen who first taught Europe something of the 
greatness of China were Venetians. Their city, Venice. 
standing on the blue Adriatic Sea, was one of the richest 
and greatest trading cities in all Europe. Venice was built 
on islands, with canals for its streets, and beautiful houses 
on each side. The people rowed up and down their 
streets of water in graceful boats called gondolas, painted 
in gay colours. Venetians were very proud of their lovely 
city, and of their importance and freedom. They had big 
strong trading ships and were skilful seamen. 

A certain Venetian boy, Marco Polo, living in the thir- 
teenth century, used to spend much of his time on’the quay, 
watching the vessels come into harbour and unload theit 
catgoes of ‘spices and silks. and jewels. He heard the 
sailors talk of the wonders they had seen, and longed to 
- sail away himself and explore strange lands. 

Matco’s father, Nicolo, and his uncle, Matteo, had 
started on a journey towatds Constantinople many years 
ago, before Marco was born. Now the boy was in his 
teens, and still nothing had been heard of the two 
travellers. 

But at last, when Marco was about fourteen, Nicolo and 
Matteo Polo came back to Venice. They had travelled, 
they said, many miles further east than Europeans had 
ever been before, and after crossing deserts and mountains, 
they had reached the empire of Cathay. The name of 
the khan or ruler was Kublai, and he had been friendly 
and pleased to hear all about their city. They had told 
him of their religion, too, and he had been so interested 
that he begged them to bring back some priests to tell his 


people about the Christian faith. Venice was a wonderful 
(1) I 
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city, said Nicolo and Matteo, but the beauties of Kublai 
Khan’s city could hardly be described. 

Matco Polo was delighted when his father said they were 
going back to Cathay and would take the boy with them. 
In 1271—when Henry III was reigning in England—the 
three set out on their long journey. After some time they 
had passed beyond all the roads known to other travellers 
and came into dangerous places. They saw Mount Ararat, 

a huge mountain so wide at its base that two days were 
" required to journey round it. When Marco described this 
journey in after years, he talked about the splendid horses 
bred in Persia, which were taken into India to be sold, and 
the marvellous sheep he saw in some parts of the same 
country, very big, with long, thick tails, amd “fat and 
excellent to eat.” é 

‘The travellers arrived at Ormuz, the chief trading city 
in the south of Persia. At first they had planned to take 
ship here and make the rest of the journey by sea, but they 
changed their minds, and continued travelling by land. — 
After leaving Ormuz they had to cross a great desert over 
a thousand miles long. The heat here was terrible, and 
Marco became ill. When they reached the Indian moun- 
tains, the Venetians rejoiced to see fields of wheat and 
barley growing just as they did at home. 

At last they arrived in the lands of the great emperor 
of China, Kublai Khan. When Kublai heard of their 
attival in his dominions, he sent ambassadors to meet them 
and escort them to his city. ‘The Khan made a great feast 
to welcome them, and was glad to see Marco, who gazed 
wonderingly at all the splendour around him. 

Years afterwards, people found it hard to believe Marco 
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when he told of the city of Peking with its huge wall, 
enclosing six square miles of broad, straight streets, with 
a thousand men to guard each gate. And when Marco 
described the banquets held at the palace, with many 
thousand people, and the great barons serving the Khan, 
~ with rich cloths bound round their mouths so that their 
- breath should not touch his food, people felt sure he must 

be inventing some of his story. | 

Marco Polo became a favourite with the Khan. He was 
quick and clever, and soon learned to speak the four 
languages used in the Khan’s empire. For seventeen years 
he stayed in the:Khan’s service. Kublai sent him to all 
parts of his empire, to see that the people were contented 
and prosperous. Marco visited the snowy mountains of 
Tibet, and came to know the land of Zipangu or Japan, 
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about which Europeans as yet knew nothing. He sailed 
down the great canal, seven hundred miles long, that led 
from Peking to Hang-Chow, another splendid city of 
Cathay. 

But the seneaas began to long for home. Nicolo and 
Matteo were growing old, and feared they would never see _ 
Venice again. They begged the Khan to let them go, but 
he would not hear of it at first. He was growing old 
himself, and valued his friends, and knew that if they left 
him they would never come back. 7 

At last, however, a chance came. ‘The Shah or ruler of 
Persia sent ambassadors to Kublai Khan, asking him to give 
him his grand-daughter to be his wife. Kublai agreed, 
but who was to escort the young Princess on her long 
journey to Persia? ‘Though he disliked the thought of 
losing the Polos, Kublai knew ‘that there were no better 
ot wiser seamen in his empire. So he gave the Princess 
into their keeping, and sadly said good-bye to them. But 
before he let them go, Kublai made them presents of the — 
most valuable jewels, which it is said they sewed up in their 
garments to keep safely on the journey. The travellers 
reached Persia in safety, and left. the Princess at the court 
of her future husband. Then they set out for Venice. 

How sttange it was to get their first sight of the city 
after all these years! ‘They were happy to be home again, 
but there was no one to know and welcome them. The 
Venetians stared at these sunburnt eastern-looking strangers, 
and would not believe them when they said they were 
Venetians and their name was Polo. : 

The story goes that Marco and his father and uncle made 
a plan to. get people to believe what they said. They 
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ptepared a great feast in their old Venetian home, and 
invited many. During the feast, the three Polos opened 
up the seams of their garments and pulled out the priceless 
gems that Kublai Khan had given them. After this, it is 


Marco Polo before the Emperor of China. 


said, they had no more difficulty in persuading the people 
that they really were the Polos whom everyone in Venice 
had given up for lost. : 

Marco loved to tell tales of his journeys and all he had 
seen and done in Cathay. The people nicknamed him 
‘Marco Millioni,” because he always insisted that there 
were thousands of everything he described. 

Not long after the Polos’ return, Venice went to war with 
another great merchant city, Genoa. During this war, 
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Marco was given command of a Venetian ship, but he was 
captured by the Genoese. For a year he stayed in prison, 
and entertained the other prisoners by his stories of the 
East. “‘ Why do you not make a book about it all?” 
said one of his friends one day. Marco thought this a good 
idea, and dictated his adventures to another prisoner who 
wrote them down for him. After a time Marco was set 
free, and was able to return to Venice. 

Marco Polo is indeed one of the greatest explorers of all 
times. It was he who first made a route across Asia to 
China, and who first told Europeans about the court at 
Peking. Marco Polo was the first European to describe 
Burma and Tibet and India, and tell others of the customs 
and manners of the people. He talked of the Christians — 
living in Abyssinia in Africa, and described the cold Arctic 
countries of the white bear, where people rode on reindeers 
and in dog-sledges. It was as if a splendid new world 
had been opened before Europe, and Marco’s descriptions 
stirred men up to find out more about this outside world. 


a A BRIEF SUMMARY 


Tue Manor: The lords and villeins (peasants). 

THe Monastery: The abbot and monks. 

Tue Towns: The guilds and guild-hall. 

Tue Crusapes: Richard I (1189-1199) and Saladin ; 
and others. . 

Tue Friars: St. Francis (1170-1221). Friar Roger 
Bacon (Oxford): Henry III’s reign. 

Marco Potro: Cathay (China): reaches Peking (1275). 


PART FIVE 
THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 


CHAPTER 27 
THE CAUSES OF THE LONG FRENCH WARS 


| Dearne in the Middle Ages were much given to 
fighting. When knights and princes were not fight- 
ing in the Holy Land, they were usually fighting each 
other. Wars and violent deeds were very much a part of 
- the ordinary lives of men of high rank in those days. 

Not long after Edward III had become old enough to 
tule for himself, a wat broke out between England and 
France. It has been given the name of the “ Hundred 
Years’ War” because, although the fighting sometimes 
stopped for long petiods, it always began again and never 
really ended until the English had been driven almost out 
of France. | 

There were several teasons why the French and English 
went to war with each other. Firstly, ever since the days 
of Henry Il,! kings of England had ruled over large 
provinces of France. The kings of France naturally did 
not like this, and were glad of an excuse to fight, to try to 
get back lands which they looked upon as theirs by right. 
John ? lost most of Henry Il’s lands in France. But there 


’ 1See Chapter 10. _ 2 See Chapter 13. 
BAS 
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still remained valuable lands held by the kings of England 
along the west coast of France. Gascony, with its pott 
of Bordeaux, was famous for the good wine that the people 
made, and trade in this wine was making the merchants 
rich. No wonder the English did not want to lose 
it. But without it France could not become a united 
country. 

Secondly, the English people were on friendly terms 

with the Flemings, the people who lived in Flanders, ‘a 
district to the north-east of France. Edward III married 
a Flemish lady, Philippa of Hainault, and loved her very. 
dearly. The Flemish were very clever at weaving cloth. 
Edward II thought them so skilful at this that he asked 
some of them to come and live in England, so that they 
might teach the English to be skilful weavers too. The 
Flemings liked to have the wool from English sheep to’ 
weave because it was particularly good. So English 
vessels loaded with raw wool sailed over the North Sea 
to Flanders, and the English king profited by this, because 
much of his income came from the taxes on the wool 
exported to Flanders. Both England and Flanders pros- 
pered through their wool trade. The French were jealous 
of it, and when they could they would make trouble between 
the two countries. 
_ Thirdly, ever since Edward I’s attempt to conquer the 
Scots,' France and Scotland had been allies. ‘The French 
helped the Bruce party and were always anxious to prevent 
the union of England with her northern neighbour, 
Scotland. . 

Fourthly, French pirates attacked the ships of English 

7 See Chapters 17 and 18.” 
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merchants in the Channel and seized their goods. Not 
long before the war broke out, a number of French ships 
tried to destroy the port of Southampton, but they failed. 
‘They succeeded, however, in | 
taking the king’s big vessel 
called the ‘‘ Christopher.” 

The English had for many 
years felt that French ships might 
attack their coasts at any time, 
and certain towns on the south 
coast of England had the special 
duty of providing ships and ¢ 
sailors to protect the coasts. OF 
These towns became known as_ 
the +; Cinque’ Ports’ or" Five » 
Ports,” though in the end there 
were seven of them: Hastings, 
Winchelsea, Rye, - Romney, 
Hythe, Dover and Sandwich. 
Because of this duty they became 
very important. The citizens of Bs 
these towns were above the rank of ordinary freemen, and 
had the right to decide how much they would pay in 
taxes and to hold their own law courts. The vessels used 
by the English at this time were built of stout timber 
planks, very high at the bows (the front) and_ the 
stern (or back). They had one tall mast in the centre, 
with a big square sail. The steersman guided the vessel 
by means of a special oar, the steering oar, fastened 
at the “steerboard” (starboard) or right side of 
the ship. During this fourteenth century the rudder 


A 15th-century woman weaving. 
(From a contemporary drawing.) 
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was introduced to steer the ship instead of the steering 
oar. 

Edward III took a long time to decide that he would 
make wat on the French. One day, the story goes, some- 
thing happened to goad him on. A nobleman of France 
was staying at the English court because the King of 
France had driven him from his own country. He came 
in to Edward’s palace, carrying a heron that he had shot 
with an arrow in Windsor Forest. ‘“‘ The most timid of 
birds,” said he, throwing the heron at the king’s feet," 1s 
a fit present for the most timid of kings. If you have the - 
courage you should claim the crown of France, for it is 
yours by right.” The story says Edward was so roused 
by this remark that he straightway made war on France. 


(WW 


A King’s Ship of the 14th century. 
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Edward III thought he had a good right to the French 
crown, for his mother, Queen Isabella, had been a French 
princess. But the French had a law which said that no 
one could claim the crown through a woman. Very 
naturally they refused Edward’s claim, and the King of 
England made that an excuse for fighting. 


CHAPTER 28 
SAILORS, KNIGHTS AND ARCHERS 
HE Flemings helped Edward HI in his war with 


France by giving him sums of money with which he 
could hire soldiers, and buy armour and weapons for his 


Pinel, 


One day people in England heatd that there had been 
a great sea-fight between English and French vessels. 
The English sailors were skilful at managing their vessels, 
and had got them alongside the French ships. Then they 
had fastened their ships to those of the French with great 
hooks, while the knights jumped on board and fought the 
' French. The English won this battle of Sluys (1340) and 
wete vety proud of their victory. Not only had they 
retaken their big ship the “ Christopher,” but they had 
scattered the great French fleet and destroyed many of its 
vessels. Now they need no longer fear that the French 
would invade their country. Instead, this victory gave 
Edward III his chance to invade France. 

When Edward III took his soldiers to France, he marched 
them along—after the cruel fashion of war in all ages— 
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burning the villages and crops, and making the people 
feat his power. He landed in Normandy and took a 
route across France towards the east, 
in the direction of Flanders, because 
he wanted to join with the Flemish 
soldiers. ‘The army moved slowly, for 
it was encumbered with much baggage 
and heavy armour and weapons, They 
did not make a “ base,” as an army does 
to-day, where they could leave their 
weapons and food all ready. Instead, 
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Rohouareia @ they took waggons with them, and 


forced the people of the district to fill 
these with the necessary food. By this 
means an army was able to wander 
anywhere about the country. Very 
little fighting was done in the winter 
months, because it was so hard to move 
soldiers and horses and waggons along 
A 14th century Knight, weare the muddy roads. 


‘ing chain mail and pag i ; 
on plates, of metal or boiled Part of a mediaeval army was made up 


leather, strengthened by metal . ; 
po ae . Of men-at-arms or knights on horse- 
, back, ‘he armour worn by knights 
had changed a good deal since the days of the Norman: 
Conquest. A knight now wore thick steel plates, or 
boiled leather studded with metal, on certain parts 
of his coat of mail, chiefly on his shoulders, elbows 
and knees. He had steel gauntlets on his hands and steel . 
shoes for his feet. His’ helmet was big, and had a front 
piece called a vizor that could be shut down over his face, 
- leaving only eye-holes and holes for breathing. Some- 
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times he wore a gaily-coloured plyme on the helmet. 
The knight’s weapon was a lance and a heavy sword. His 
shield could be smaller now, for the body was so well 
protected by the steel plates. His horse was big and 
sttong, and was sometimes protected by a steel plate over 
his chest. , ) 

A knight thus-armed looked a fine figure as he sat his 
horse, but once off it he was very clumsy. The armour 
was so heavy that he could hardly walk in it, and if he fell 
off his horse he might not be able to get up without help, 
and might be suffocated. The French knights were the 
pride of their army, and the French king counted’ on them 
to win the battles against the English. In the English 
army there were more> foot-soldiers than men-at-arms 
Most of these foot-soldiers were archers. ; 

The French had archers too, but they were not as skilful 
as those of the English. They tsed the “crossbow,” 
which had a handle to wind up the string. The crossbow 
took longer to shoot and the bolt could not go as far as 
an arrow ftom an English archer’s bow. This was known 
as the “ longbow,” and it came from Wales. The English 
had learned how to use it during Edward I’s wars with 
Wales. There was much more force in an arrow sent 
from a longbow, and the arrows travelled a wonderful 
distance. A longbow was five or six feet in length, and 
its arrows were.a yatd long. The English had become 
very skilful in shooting with the longbow, and their aim 
was vety accutate. The English archer wore a thick 
leather tunic, and a helmet. He catried a sheaf of arrows 
at his belt, and a short sword for fighting when he should 
get close to the enemy. 


CHAPTER 29 
ENGLAND TRIES TO CONQUER FRANCE 


DWARD III was stopped on his way to Flanders by 

a great French‘army, and he had to arrange his soldiers 
for battle near the town and forest of Crécy (1346). The 
leader of one of the sections of his army was Edward’s 
eldest son, known later as the Black Prince on account of 
his black armour. Now this prince, Edward, was only a 
boy of sixteen at the time, but he had been trained like all’ 
noble youths in deeds of arms, and his father thought it 
time to give him a chance to show his skill and courage 
in battle. So the king placed his division of the army on 
the crest of a hill, and watched from a windmill how the. 
battle went. The fighting was very fierce. The French 
had many more soldiers than the English, but they were 
thrown into confusion because the English archers shot 
arrows so thickly and accurately that the French could not 
get near enough to fight with swords or to trample them 
down. The French had archets too, but these were mostly 
hired men from Genoa, and they turned and tan from the 
English. 

In the middle of the battle someone came to Edward » 
saying that a band of French knights were attacking the 
Black Prince’s section of the army. “Is my son un- 
horsed, or dead ?” asked the king. “ No, site,”’ answered 
the messenger, “he is still mounted, and fights bravely.” 
“Then let him win his spurs,” replied Edward, “ for, 
please God, I wish the day and the honour. to belong to 
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him and those with him.” By the end of the day the 
English had won a great victory. The king embraced his 


The Crossbow and Longbow : the man with the crossbow is winding up his 
weapon. 


son ptoudly. “You have quitted yourself well to-day, 
sweet son,” he said, “and are indeed worthy to beta 
knight.” 

After the battle Edward III marched his men~on to 
Calais. This town, situated on the north-east coast of 
France, was vety important for trade on account of ‘its 
position, and the English king was anxious to capture it. 
Edward settled his soldiers around the walls of Calais 
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and prepared-to lay siege to the city, that is, gradually 
force the inhabitants to yield to him, either by attacking 
their city and gaining entrance to it, or by starving them 
| till they had to sur- 
render. Among the 
weapons for batter- 
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clumsy cannon from 
which stone balls — 
could be shot, by setting light to gunpowder 1 underneath 
them. These guns, together with gunpowder, were a 
new invention, and looked upon as very terrible engines 
of war. But they were so clumsy that they often did _ 
more damage to those in charge of them than those whom — 
they were meant to hurt. 

For many months the people of Calais held out, but at 
last, compelled by hunger, they had to give in. Edward 
was vety angry that they had given him so much trouble. © 
When ‘the people sent a message that they would yield to 
him on condition he spared their lives, the king replied 
that he would do so, but they must send him six citizens 
with ropes around their necks and let him do what he 
liked with these. It was a terrible choice, but finally six 
men offered themselves to make this sacrifice. So the 
gates of Calais were opened to the English and the men 
were brought before Edward. 

The king angrily ordered their heads to be struck off 
without delay. Many people asked him to spare the lives 
of these noble men, but Edward would not. ‘“‘ They have 


A cannon used at the Battle of Crécy. 


See Book II, Chapter 4. 
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done me so ‘much damage by holding out against me,” he 
cried in anger, “that it is only right they should suffer for 
it.’ But where others failed one person succeeded. Queen 


(1) K 
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Philippa came and threw herself at het husband’s feet. 
She begged so hard for the lives of these men that Edward 
could not tesist her. ‘‘I can refuse you nothing,” he said. 
Then Philippa ordered the ropes to be taken from the 
prisoners’ necks and sent the men back to their people in 
Calais. Now that Edward had won this important city 
he took care to guard it well. He left a number of soldiers 
there before he returned to England. Calais remained 
an English port for more than two hundred years, till it 4 
was lost in Mary Tudor’s reign (1558). 

After Edward had returned to England, he did not 
go to fight in France any more himself. But his son, 
the Black Prince, led his armies, and just ten years after 
he had won his knightly. spurs at Crécy, he fought and won 
another great battle with the French at Poitiers. He had 
been cruelly raiding a district in the south of France and 
returned in triumph with a great deal of plunder. Just 
as he was starting out on another raid, he heard that a. 
French army nearly five times the size of his own was 
apptoaching. He did not want to fight then, but there 
was no help for it.- In a few hours the battle was over 
and the English had won. 

During the fight the French king himself was taken 
prisoner. After the battle the Black Prince led his royal 
captive to his own tent, and insisted on helping him to 
get out of his armour. At supper afterwards he handed 
the captive king the dishes, and filled his cup with wine, 
and behaved towards him as to an honoured guest. This 
was the correct way for a noble knight to treat a prisoner 
of rank, and people admired the prince more, than 
ever as a chivalrous knight.. When he took his royal — 
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prisoner to England, there was a great procession through 
the streets of London. In the centre rode the French 
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Queen Philippa begging for the lives of the Burghers of Calais. -- 


king on a great white horse, with handsome trappings, 
while the prince rode quietly by his side. 

But there were no feelings of “chivalry” when the 
Black Prince later sacked the town of Limoges and most 
shamefully put even the women and the children to the 


\ 
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sword ! 

The English had beaten the French so completely that 
not long after the battle of Poitiers they were able to make 
a peace with them. Edward III gave up his claim to the 
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French crown, but in return it was agreed that he should 
keep his province of Gascony in France, and Calais, the 
city he had conquered. So the first part of the Hundred 
Years’ War came to an end. 


CHAPTER 30 
THE ENGLAND OF CHAUCER AND WYCLIFFE 


F we want to find out what fourteenth-century English 

people were like, we cannot do better than read some 
of the poetry of Geoffrey Chaucer. He was one of the 
gteatest writers of English poetry, and lived during the 
time of Edward III and Richard II. He wrote in English, 
but the English of his day was different from the language 
we talk, though it is not difficult for us to read; thus, of 
the tomb of St. Thomas of Canterbury, Chaucer says : 


And specially from every shire’s end 

Of Engeland to Canterbury they wend 

The holy blissful martyr for to seek 

That them hath holpen when that they were sick. 


Those who knew Chaucer must have felt attracted to 
this man with the wise, kindly face and deep-set grey eyes. 
Chaucer could tell his friends many a tale, for he had 
visited many places and knew all types of people. When 
he was quite young he lived in the household of one of 
Edward ITl’s sons as a page, learning all things necessary 
for entering the king’s service. From the days when he 
was little, Chaucer loved songs and stories, and read all 
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he could of the old legends and romances. He must have 
been a pleasant companion. When he grew up he fought 
in the Hundred ‘Years’ War, and was taken prisoner for 
atime. The king gave a big sum 
of money to help pay his ransom, 
-and he was soon home again. 
For a time Chaucer acted as a kind 
of valet to the king. He had to - 
wait on him in his bedroom, carry 
torches, make beds, and be generally 
useful. 

Twice Chaucer journeyed to Italy | 
in Edward III’s! service. With his 
love of stories, how he must have coe en. 

eoftrey ucer. 
enjoyed hearing and reading the tales 
of the story-tellers of Italy, like the great poet Dante. 

Once Chaucer was made the king’s wool-controller. 
That meant that he collected the taxes which wool-merchants 
had to pay’the king before they were allowed to place 
their sacks of wool on board ship for Flanders. But he 
never had much head for figures, and was a far better 
poet than business man. He also took his place in Parlia- 
ment, in the House of Commons, as Member of Parliament 
for the county of Kent. 

Chaucer wrote many poems, but we know him best for 
his “Canterbury Tales.” In this poem he describes how 
a party of pilgrims met at the Tabard Inn at Southwark 
in Middlesex, to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. 
Thomas a Becket at Canterbury. It was a sunny spring 
day when they started, and they were a merty crowd, turn- 

1 See Chapter 27. 
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ing their pilgrimage into a holiday. It had been agreed 
the night beforesthat each member of the party should tell 
stories in turn, to make the journey pass more pleasantly. © 

In a prologue or introduction, Chaucer gives a clear 
description of the pilgrims. Probably he himself was one 
of the party. His picture is so vivid that you can almost 
see each person described. Among the pilgrims were a 
knight and his son. The &mght was a noble man, says 
Chaucer, who loved truth and honour and courtesy. His 
horse was good, but he was dressed quite plainly, indeed 
tather shabbily. His doublet of fustian cloth, with long 
sleeves, and reaching to the knees, showed marks where 
the coat of mail had pressed into it. But he had good 
excuse for being shabby, for he was only just home from 
the ‘wars, and had come straightway to make his pilgrim- 
age. This knight had ridden abroad in many a Christian 
and heathen land, and wherever he went people respected 
him. 

By his side rode his son, a jolly young Squire, about 

twenty years of age. He was dressed in the height of 
fashion. He wore a gay, short gown, with very wide and 
long sleeves. Chaucer says his garments shone as if he 
were a “mead” or meadow, so perhaps his gown was 
green; it was dotted with gay red and white flowers. His 
hair was tightly curled, he was of middle height, strong, 
and quick in his step. This merry youth sang as he rode 
along. x! 
Then came a sturdy yeoman or farmer, with close-cropped 
head and face tanned by his outdoor labours. He had a_ 
green coat and hood, and carried 4 mighty longbow, and 
a sheaf of bright arrows edged with peacock feathers. 
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The Knight. The Squire. The Yeoman. Prioress. Nun. 
The Canterbury Pilgrims. 


A prioress came, with a nun for companion. This dainty 
little lady, the prioress called Madame Eglantyne, smiled 
on everyone, and seemed remarkable for her good table 
manners at the inn. She was careful to wipe her mouth 
after eating or drinking, and never let food fall into her 
lap, neither would she dip her fingers into the sauce. She 
loved animals and had two little dogs as pets with her. 
"Tf she saw a mouse caught in a trap she would weep, her 
heart was so full of pity. The prioress wore a handsome 
cloak, and a bracelet of coral and green beads on. her 
arm. “1 

There was a monk in the party, evidently not quite what 
a monk ought to be, for Chaucer says he loved hunting, 
and kept good horses and swift greyhounds. Instead of 
praying in his cell or working in the fields, he loved to be 
off after the hounds. His sleeves were trimmed with soft 
grey fur, and he had a golden brooch to fasten the hood 
over his bald shining head. 

The friar on pilgrimage was hardly a man St. Francis 
would have approved of. He was far too good a beggar, 
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this Brother Hubert, with his glib tongue, quite “‘ beyond 
compare,” says the poet. He knew the inns and taverns 
much better than the poor parts of a town where beggars 
and lepers lived. 

Next came a solemn-faced merchant, with forked beard, 
a Flanders beaver hat on his head, and fashionable boots. 
He traded wisely, and even on the pilgrimage his mind 
was always on pounds and pence. 

What a contrast was the poor clerk or student of 
Oxford! Thin, with hollow cheeks, he rode a horse 
“as lean as any rake.” He was shy at first, among the 
strangers, for he was more used to the company of books 
than of men. His coat was threadbare; he had little 
money, and what he had he liked to Sle on books, 
costly as they were. Chaucer liked this quiet, learned 
man who spoke so wisely. 

The pilgrims had a cook with nea to roast and boil 
theit meat, bake pies and make soup. ‘There was a weaver, 
too, with several other craftsmen. A pilgrim with a red 
beard turned out to ibe a miller, and a great wrestler. 
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The most suriburnt man of the company was a shipman 
from the west country. He was interesting, for he had 
visited many lands in his good ship the “‘ Madeleine.” 
Chaucer laughed to see him sit his horse clumsily, as a 
~ sailor would. 

What a chatterbox the wzfe of Bath was! She was a 
little deaf, and liked to talk herself rather than listen to 
other people. She had much to say of her travels to Rome 
and Spain and Palestine, and proudly announced that she 
had had five husbands in her time. She was a clever 
_ weaver, better than the people of Flanders. Chaucer re- 

~ membered her cheery red face, with the wimple or linen 
headdress fastened round it, covered by a big riding hat. 
She wore a fine mantle, scarlet stockings, and new shoes 
of supple leather. 

Two brothers rode together, an honest country plough- 
man and a poot priest. Chaucer seemed struck by the 
goodness of the priest, who, he said, worked hard in his 
parish and loved to help the poor. He taught Christ's 
law, but oh careful also to follow it himself. The p/ough- 
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man, like his brother, was kind and generous. He would 
help a poor neighbour to dig his land out of charity, for 
no payment. 

There is no room here to describe all the pilgrims. 
But as the procession passes before us, we feel we have 
really met some fourteenth-century English people, and 
we may thank Chaucer for that. 

But even Chaucer’s gay pictures of England leave us 
with the impression that all was not well with the Church . 
at that time. It had indeed fallen on evil days. For 
seventy years the Popes left Rome and lived at Avignon, 
a beautiful city in the south of France. Then, afterwards, 
for forty years there were two rival Popes, each claiming 
to be the Vicar of Christ on earth. The bishops in England, 
too, had become at this time too rich and too fond of 
politics. 

John Wycliffe, the Master of an Oxford College, led a 
movement to reform the Church. He taught that the - 
clergy should be poor as Christ had been. Later on, he 
even attacked the doctrines of the Church. He taught 
that the authority of the Bible was more important than 
the authority of the Pope, and he began to translate the 
Bible into English (1380). The leaders of the Church 
attacked Wycliffe as a heretic. But he was a fine man, 
and he did much to make teligion more real to the 
people. 

- After his death, his followers—called Dollars roemins 
“mumblers ”—carried his teaching further, and the Lol-_ 
lards came to be regarded as a danger to the State as well 
as to the Church. In Henry IV’s reign, a law (1401) was 
passed to punish heretics by burning. However, Lollardy 
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ltved on and kept Wycliffe’s teachings alive. .A famous 
scholar, Erasmus, wrote in a letter to the Pope at Rome 
(1523): “‘ Once the Wycliffites were overcome by the power 
. of kings; but they were overcome, not extinguished.” 

And so Wycliffe became famous in our history as “ the 
‘Morning Star of the Reformation ” of the Church.? 


CHAPTER 31 ; 
THE BLACK DEATH 


OT long after the.Black Prince? had won his spurs at 
. Crécy, a great disaster fell upon the country. A fearful | 
~ plague known as the Black Death broke out. It had come 
from Asia to Europe and had then reached England in the 
yeat 1349. | 

It was a terrible disease. People who caught it usually 
died within three days. No one knew how to cure it; and 
when the poor folk huddled together in their misery, it 
only spread the infection still further. Towns lost hundreds 
of their citizens at a time, and on the manors there were not 
enough people to do the ploughing and harvesting. The 
Black Death swept away nearly one-half of the whole 
number of people in England; that is, two and_a half 
million out of a population estimated at about five 
millions. ‘ | 

When the disease had died out at last, England was a 


1 For Erasmus, and for the Reformation, see Book II. 
2 See Chapter 29. 
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desolate country. The lords found they had no longer 
enough men to till their manor lands. Some of them had 
begun to allow their villeins or peasants to pay them money 


A 15th-century surgeon treating a patient's leg. 


as rent for their land instead of paying in work on the lord’s . 
land. Now, after the Black Death, a lord who had allowed 
this regretted it, for he could no longer be sure of enough 
workmen to till his ground and take in the crops. Some 
lords tried to force the peasants to go back to the old way, 
but the peasants did not like this, for they had found out 
how good it was to be free. 

Those peasants who were already free, and could eatn 
wages when they worked for the lords, knew that now they 
were more necessary than ever, because there were so few 
of them left. They refused to work except for higher 
wages, and the lords had either to pay these higher wages 
ot do without the work. Because of this, some lords began 
at this time to turn more of their land into pasture, and keep 
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large flocks of sheep, for they needed fewer men to look 
after sheep than to plough the soil. 

Parliament tried to settle the matter by making laws 
about wages and prices, called the Statutes of Labourers. 
These laws said that no man was to receive a higher rate 
of pay than he had had before the Black Death, and they 
also tried to keep down the prices of food and matetiais for 
clothing. & 
But all this was of little use. The peasants disobeyed 
the laws, and their masters had to pay them higher wages 
of see their crops go to ruin. All these things made people 
very discontented and restless. abe’ 

King Edward HI was an old man now, and he was glad 
when his son the Black Prince returned to England from 
Bordeaux. But the prince had been home only three years 
when he died. He left behind him his wife, Princess Joan, 
the “ Fair Maid of Kent,” as she was called, and a little son 
of eleven, Richard. A year later Edward the king died 
too, and the Black Prince’s son was crowned as Richard I 
of England. 


‘CHAPTER 32 


HOW THE PEASANTS REVOLTED AGAINST 
THEIR LORDS 


TT was during the early part of Richard II's reign, while he 
was still very' young, that a great rising of the peasants 
took place. ies 
The free peasants wanted higher wages, and the unfree 
peasants wanted to be free and pay rent for their holdings 
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like the others.. The long war with France had cost much 
money, and peasants and townsfolk had to pay extra taxes 
to meet the cost. In the towns craftsmen grumbled at their 
employers, and attacked the foreign workmen, like the 
Flemings, who had settled in England_and were earning 
English mohey. — | | 

Now a certain priest of Kent, John Ball, helped to stir 
the people against their lords. On Sundays after Mass he 
would gather them round him in the churchyard, and tell - 
them they ought to make themselves free, for all men ought 
to be equal. ‘‘ Good people, I have been in prison because 
I say these things,” he would declare, “ yet I still say them. 
Matters do not go well in England, and they will not till 
there are neither villeins nor gentlemen, and the lords are 
no gteater masters than we.. We have all come from Adam 
and Eve, so how can they say they are greater than we ? 
They are clothed in velvets and rich stuffs, with ermine and 
other warm furs, while we are forced to wear poor cloth. 
They have wine, spices, and fine wheaten bread, while we 
have only rye and the refuse of the straw; and if we drink, 
it must be water. They dwell in beautiful houses, and 
we have the rain and wind in the fields; and from our 
Jabour they keep their lands.” _ 

The people would go away, and gather in groups at their 
work and talk over what John Ball had said. Certainly 
they would make themselves free, so that there should not 
be one bondman or villein left in the whole of England. 
By Whitsuntide of the next year, 1381, the peasants had 
found leaders, and they began to match towards London. 
They had just been called upon to pay another -tax, called 
‘the “ poll-tax ” because families-had to pay so much per 
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“poll ” or head, and they were feeling very angry about it. 

- Jack Straw led the Hereford and Essex peasants, and the 
men of Kent followed Wat Tyler. These and peasants 
from other counties came crowding up to the gates of 
London, and the citizens let them in, though the Mayor and 
some of the wealthy London merchants did not want to do 
so. ‘‘ We will be entirely free,” cried the rebels. “ We 
will give no lord more than fourpence an acre for his land, 
and when we go to market to sell our goods we must be 
allowed to do so without first paying a toll.” 

“JT want to hear what these men have to say,” said the 
king, Richard, now fifteen years of age. “Sir, you shall 
not listen to such shoeless rascals,” replied the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He and other important men were afraid 
of what the angry peasants might do, for it was clear they 
wete very serious. The people of. London began to be 
aftaid of the peasants, too, for some of them had turned very 
violent. Richard the king went to see the Essex men, and 
listened to what they had to say. He promised to give 
them charters granting what they wanted. 

But the men of Kent grew impatient. They attacked 
Lambeth Palace, the home of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and took away all the valuable plate and treasures. They 
did the same to the Savoy Palace, where a great and hated 
nobleman, John of Gaunt, lived, though he himself was 
away. They went to the Temple, where the lawyers lived, 
and attacked them and destroyed their papers. They hated 
the lawyers, who kept all the manorial records of the dues 
and labour the peasants owed their lords. Then they went 
on attacking other houses, and killed seven Flemings. At 
last they visited the Tower, and killed the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury, and the king’s Treasurer, who they thought had 
treated them unjustly. 

The young Richard II decided to meet the rebels at 
Smithfield the next day. As he rode towards them with his 
attendants, Wat Tyler turned to the people. “‘ Here is the 
king,” he said, “I will go and speak to him.” Tyler rode 
up to the king, but it was not long before he became angry 
and spoke rudely. ‘‘ Scoundrel, how dare you behave thus 
in the king’s presence ? ” cried the Lord Mayor of London, 
who was by Richard’s side. He struck at Tyler with his 
sword, and Tyler'fell to the ground and was then killed. _ 

Then thete was a gteat stir among the crowd. “We will 
avenge our captain! Shoot! Shoot!” cried the rebels, 
fitting atrows to their bowstrings. It was a dangerous 
moment, but the young king did not hesitate. He rode 
straight up to the angry people. “ Will you shoot your 
king, my men?” he said. “ Come, I myself will be your 
captain. Follow me to the fields, and I will give you all 
you ask for.” . / 

So Richard was saved by his courage, for the rebels 
followed him willingly, and when he had given them the 
charters they rode home, trusting to his promises and quite 
satisfied. But the king did not keep the promises he had 
made. Parliament would not let him, for the lords said 
they would never be willing to free their villeins. John 
Ball and other leaders of the revolt were hanged as traitors, 
and so were hundreds of other peasants. 

So at first it seemed as if the peasants had done them- 
selves no good. But although they did not win their 
freedom by this revolt, it came gtadually afterwards, 
and the lords had learnt that they could not ill-treat theit 
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villeins as they liked. The last English villeins were made 
free by Queen Elizabeth (1574). Other countries of Europe 
did not change so soon, and for some centuries their lords 
still kept their rights over the peasants. 


CHAPTER 33 
HENRY V, THE SOLDIER KING 


EOPLE thought Richard II would make a fine king 
when he grew old enough to rule, because he had been 
so brave when the peasants threatened him. But he did 
not turn out a fine king after all. As the years went by, 
he began to choose unsuitable friends and to do foolish and 
- even unjust things. oN 

By this time Parliament had so much power that the 
could “ depose ” or put from his throne a king who did not 
please them. Parliament deposed Richard II, and gave the 
crown to Henry Bolingbroke, whose father, John of Gaunt, 
was ason of Edward III. Henry Bolingbroke was crowned 
as Henry IV (1399). Richard was imprisoned and not long 
afterwatds was killed in prison, for as long as he lived he 
would be a danger to the new king’s safety. 

Henry IV ruled for nearly fourteen years, but he was not 
able to enjoy his rule very much. Two of his most power- 
ful barons, the proud Earl Percy of Northumberland and 
his son, Henry “‘ Hotspur,” revolted against him, and gave 
him much trouble. A great Welshman, Owen Glendower, 
called himself Prince of Wales, and for a time made himself 
master of the whole of Wales. In the end Henry defeated 

() L 
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him, however, and the last part of his reign was fairly 
peaceful. 

When he died in 1413, he left his kingdom to his son, who 
became Henry V. The new king was young and handsome 

ee and very active. Many stories were 

told of the wild life he had lived when 
he was Prince of Wales. But as soon 
as he became king he changed his way 
of living completely, and took his new 
duties very seriously. Henry V was a 
born soldier, and loved fighting. It 
was not long before he renewed the 
Hundred Years’ War with France, 
begun by Edward III! more than fifty 
yeats before. Henry V claimed the 
French crown as Edward had done, 
and took English soldiers to France to 
ga. fight the matter out. 
=e In the year 1415 Henry’s army met 
that of the French king in a big battle 
near the town of Agincourt, not very far 
from Crécy where the Black Prince had won his spurs. The 
French army was several times as large as the English, and 
the battle was a great risk for Henry to take, but he could 
not avoid it. The English archers with: their longbows 
fought bravely, and the battle ended with-a marvellous, 
victory for the English. The French were completely 
beaten, and many of their nobles lay dead on the field of 
battle. 

Soon after this Henry made peace with the French king. 

1 See Chapters 27-29. ; 
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‘It was agreed that he should become King of France after 
the death of the present king, Charles VI. Meanwhile, in 
order to bind himself more closely to the royal family of 
France, Henry married Princess Katherine, daughter of 
Charles VI. But Henry did not live long enough to enjoy 
his victory. He died two years after the treaty had been 
made. His subjects mourned him deeply, for he had been 
their hero. Two hundred years later our greatest writer 
of plays, Shakespeare, made a play about this king. It is 
called by his name, “ Henry V,” and it is often acted to-day. 

Henry V left a son to succeed him, a baby only nine months 
old, who had to be crowned with his mother’s bracelet. 
Henty VI’s reign was to be a period full of trouble. 
There was constant fighting in France, and when that was 
over there followed a great war among the barons of 
~ England. 


~ CHAPTER 34 
JOAN OF ARC SAVES FRANCE 


N the village of Domremy, to the east of France, there 

lived a little peasant girl, Joan of Arc. She lived a quiet 
life helping her mother in the housework, or watching her 
father’s sheep on the hillsides, while her father and brothers 
worked in the fields. 

Joan was sometimes very sad, for she knew that for many 


-_‘-yeats now the English soldiers had been tramping over her 


beloved France, spoiling the crops and plundering the 
villages, all because an English king said he ought to be 
King of Franceas well. Already Joan and her parents and 
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brothers had had to leave their house twice and hide from — 
English soldiers who came marching through the village. 
Joan knew all about what Edward III of England and his 
son the Black Prince had’ done many years before she was 
‘born. Her father had told her, too, the story of Henry V 
and the battle of Agincourt. She knew that although — 
Henry VI of England was only a little boy, the great barons 
who ruled for him were still fighting in France and trying 
to make all the French people. take Henry as. their king. 
Somewhete to-the west of France, far from Joan’s village, 
the Dauphin, eldest son of the dead French king Charles VI, 
was living with his court. Joan knew that all true French 
people wanted him for their king. 
She was a very pious little girl, and during the long hours 
she spent watching the sheep, she loved to pray and think 
about her favourite saints, St. Michael and St. Catherine, 
and beg God to save her country somehow from the — 
English. But one day, when Joan was thirteen, something 
strange happened. She was in the fields as usual, and per- 
haps she had been thinking more sadly than ever about the 
sorrowful state of France. Suddenly she thought she saw a 
bright light around her, and from out of the light came 
voices. ‘‘ Joan,” they said, “ you must save France.” 
Joan was frightened and could not understand what this 
meant. ‘“‘ What can I do to save France ?” she cried. “I 
_am only a little country girl.” But for several years after- 
wards the voices, of St. Catherine and St. Michael, as"Joan 
declared they were, would talk to her when she was alone, 
and always they told her the same thing. She was to go to 
the Dauphin and tell him God had sent her to make him 
King of France. 
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By the time she was seventeen, Joan could bear it no 
longer. She felt she would be disobeying a message from 
Heaven if she did not go. So she went to the lord of the 
district where she lived, and told him what the voices had 
said. At first the lord would not believe her, but Joan was 
so sensible about it and so much in earnest that at last he 
agreed to help her. He gave her a suit of armour to wear, 
and some men-at-arms to take her to'the Dauphin’s city of 
Chinon. 

Joan cut her hair short to the neck, like a man, and put 
on her armour, and rode out of Domremy across France 
with her guides. When she came to Chinon and asked to 
be taken to the Dauphin, many laughed at her. They went 
in and told the prince how a simple peasant girl dressed in 
armour like a man insisted on seeing him, saying she had 
an important message. 

Now the Dauphin was a timid and weak prince, who was 
afraid to lead ‘his men in battle against the English. But he 
thought it would be interesting to see this country maid 
and told them to send her in. First of all, however, he 
made one of his courtiers sit on the throne and pretend to 
be the Dauphin, while he stood down among the others. 

How the people stared when Joan walked into the hall 
and went towards the throne! ‘They stared still more when 
she took no notice of the man sitting on the throne, though 
she had never seenthe Dauphin and could not, they thought, 
know what he would look like. She turned to the real 
Dauphin, standing in a group of nobles, and knelt before 
him, kissing hishand. ‘ Noble Dauphin,” she said, “ God 
has sent me here to help you, and make you King of France. 
You shall be crowned in the cathedral of Rheims.” 
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Until now the Dauphin and his friends had felt quite 
hopeless, because they had been beaten by the English so 
often. But Joan’s earnestness and courage gave them a 
sudden spark of hope. So Joan was made the leader of a 
great French army that was to march to the city of Orleans, 
on the river Loire. For some time the English had been 
besieging the city. They had surrounded it, so that no 
more food could go in, and the people were in eS Of: 
starving. | 

Joan’s army was to go and force these English to fight, 
and drive them away from Orleans. She rode at the head, 
cattying a sword and a great white banner. When the 
soldiers saw their new leader they felt full of hope again. 
Joan looked so cheerful and brave, and they felt she must 
beasaint. “ For God and His Maid!” they cried, and full 
of enthusiasm they rode against the English. 

At last the French carried all before them, for they were 
no longer in despair of success. The young peasant girl, 
who knew nothing of fighting, ‘had done for them what the 
bravest watriot could not do. Soon the bridge over the 
Loire was taken and the English were forced to withdraw. 
“She is a witch,” muttered the English soldiers to one 
another, ‘‘ only a witch could have done what she has.” 
But Joan’s witchery was only the faith and courage with 
which she had fired every French soldier. 

Soon after this, the Maid of Orleans was able to carty out 
her greatest wish. She went with the Dauphin to Rheims, 
and there in the great cathedral she stood by while he was 
crowned Charles VII of France. Now Joan had done what 
her voices had commanded. But she did not go home. 
There was still much fighting to be done if the English were 
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to be driven out of France altogether. So she stayed on, 
and led her men into other battles. But one day Joan 
ventured too near the enemy without sufficient protection, 
and was taken prisoner. The English rejoiced, for they 
thought that once Joan was gone they would be able to go 
on winning victories as before. 

- Joan was now tried by a solemn court. The Bishop of 
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Joan of Arc before her Judges, 1431. 


Beauvais presided, for he claimed to judge Joan—the saviour 
of France—as a heretic in his diocese. With the bishop 
sat learned Doctors of the University of Paris. Her judges 
did their best’ to make Joan say her voices were not from 
God, but from the devil. They thought they were judging 
her fairly, but the whole thing was so strange that they could 
not believe what she told them about her saints talking to 
her. Once Joan nearly gave in to what they wanted, for 
she was a poor ignorant girl, and all the arguments of these 
wise men confused her. But in the end she remained true 
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to her first words, and said she knew for certain that her 
voices had come to her from Heaven. 
~ 2 Lphe “was condemned. Her punishment was a terrible 
one, according to the laws of those times. A great stake 
was put up in the market-place of Rouen, where Joan had 
been imprisoned and tried.. The Maid was led out and 
fastened to this stake. They piled faggots around her and 
set fire to them. As she died, Joan prayed, holding to her 
breast a wooden cross that had been handed to her out of 
pity. ‘‘ We are lost indeed, for we have burned a Saint,” 
said an English soldier who was standing by. 

But though Joan was dead, the faith and hope she Had 
given the French livedon. They fought the English and 
bit by bit drove them entirely out of France (1453), except 
for the town of Calais. Meantime there had been a revolt 
in England when Jack Cade had marched his rebels‘ into 
London “to remove evil councillors.” 

Joan of Arc has recently been made a Saint by the Pope, | 
and all the world honours her memory. If you visit Rouen, 
you can see her statue in the market-place, on the very spot 
where she died. The French honour her as the saviour of 
their country in the hour of need. 


CHAPTER 35 _ 
THE WARS OF THE ROSES 


ITTLE King Henry VI grew up to bea good and pious 
man. He was gentle and kind; he loved peace and 
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detested wat. When he was only eighteen he founded two 
great colleges that are still famous to-day—Eton College near 
Windsor, and King’s College at Cambridge University. 


King’s College is 
proud of its beautiful 
chapel, and visitors to 
Cambridge are taken to 
see it as one of the 
sights. Like most 
churches built at this 
period in what is called 
the “perpendicular” 
style, it has large win- 
dows, with straight up 
_ lines dividing them into 
sections. This kind of 
window meant that the 
church was much better 
lighted. The roof of 
the chapel is beautifully 


A perpendicular window in York Cathedral, 


ating from about 1389. 


ornamented with carvings spread out in the shape of fans. 
We call it “fan-tracery,” and it is to be seen in many 


buildings of this time. 


When Henty VI was twenty-three he married a French 
princess, Margaret of Anjou. She was only sixteen, 
beautiful and very lively. Margaret soon found that she 
had the stronger will of the two, and was able to make her 
gentle husband rule by her advice. But she interfered in 
many state matters, and did things that made the English 


dislike her. 


Henry VI was far too gentle and peace-loving to be a 
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successful king in these rough times.1 The English barons | 
were growing mote powerful than ever, and he could not 
control them. Some of them were ready to say, too, that 
he had no teal right to be king at all, for his grandfather 
Henry IV had taken away the throne from Richard II. By 
this time a few of the barons had grown more powerful 
than all the others. ‘They owned many manors, scattered 
all over the country. These barons had many “‘ retainers,” 
men who wote their badges sewnto their doublets, and who ~ 
must fight for their lord, if necessary, in return for food and 
~ lodging and wages—which was exactly what William the 
Conqueror had tried to prevent by the “‘ Oath of Salisbury.””? 
When the lord was not actually fighting, these retainers 
idled about his castles and often got into mischief. 

Less powerful lords sometimes thought it safest to make 
friends with one or other of these great barons, and in this 
way it was easy for them to find help when the civil war 
broke out that we call the Wars of the Roses. 

Some nobles remained loyal to Henry VI, who was 
descended from Edward III’s son, John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, and these were therefore known as “Lan- 
castrians.” They took as the badge of their side a red 
rose. Even to-day we talk of the red rose of Lancashire ~ 
- and the white rose of Yorkshire. ‘The Yorkists were those 
who supported the claim of the Duke of York to be King 
of England. His ancestor was another son of Edward II, 
so he and his friends thought he had a good claim. 


1 The lawless fifteenth century was probably the age of the “ out- 
law” Robin Hood. Ballads date from the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, though they wete probably based on earlier originals. See 
note on Friar Tuck, Chapter 25. 

2 See Chapter 9. . 
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The Duke of York began the wars by gathering his vassals 
and their retainers to fight against Henry VI. The king 
himself became ill at this time, and in any case he was not 
a fit leader for his soldiers. _ But his wife Queen Margaret 
showed great spirit and courage, and she never tired of 
gathering friends and soldiers to help her husband’s side 
to win. 

For thirty years the war went on. Battles were fought in 
most parts of the country. Sometimes the Lancastrians 
would win, and at other times it was the Yorkists. In one 
battle the Duke of York was killed, and Margaret caused 
his head to be set up on the gates of York, crowned in 
mockery with a paper crown. His young son Edward, 
a fine, manly youth, inherited his father’s title, and took his 

place as Yorkist leader. After a time this Edward of York 
~ managed to make the people of London accept him as king, 
and he was crowned as Edward IV. He was always very 
_ popular, with his beautiful golden hair and charming ways. 

The fighting, however, was by no means ended. Queen 
Margaret went about getting help to set her husband free. 
He was now Edward IV’s prisoner, and kept closely 
guarded in the Tower. Then Edward began to have 
trouble with some of the barons who had helped him to 
win his throne. 


CHAPTER 36 e 
A GREAT ‘BARON: “THE KING-MAKER” 
NE of these barons was a very great person, and came 


to be known as Warwick the Kingmaker. This 
Earl of Warwick belonged to a family that had become 
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the most powerful in England, and owned vast lands in — 
many parts. of England. Men wearing his badge, the 
“Bear and Ragged Staff,” were to be seen everywhere. He 
kept open house, and feasted many in his halls every day. 

Warwick had helped Edward IV to win his throne, but 
now he quatrelled with him. He was angry because the 
new king had begun to do things without consulting him, 
~ and when Edward actually got matried without asking his 
advice, he thought it was going too far. So Warwick, who 
had “‘made” one king, went and offered his services to 
Queen Margaret, who had gone to France to seek os 
It is said that he had to go.on his knees and beg the queen’s 
pardon for a quarter of an hour before she would acre 
anything from the man who had helped to “ unmake ” 
her husband. 

One day Warwick landed again in England with an army 
to fight Edward IV, and put Henry VI on his throne again. 
Edward was very nearly captured. Early in the morning, | 
while he still lay in bed, the king heard hurrying footsteps, 
and presently two men dashed into his room, crying that 
there were traitors in his camp. Some of his lords were 
calling out “‘ God save Xing Henry !”’ and the men shouted 
for Warwick and the Lancastrians. With a few followers 
Edward fled for his life to the coast. They found some 
vessels to take them to.Holland. But they had no money 
nor valuables on them, and Edward had to pay the master 
of the ship on which he travelled by giving him his rich 
gown lined with marten’s fur, in which he had fled. 

So Henry VI was freed and set on his throne again. But 
Edward IV went to Burgundy, and got help from his sister 
Margaret who had married the Burgundian duke. Soon he 
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was back in England to fight for his throne. At a battle 
fought near Barnet (1471) the great “ Kingmaker ” was 
killed. Edward IV now felt himself safe. His rival king 
died in the Tower. Queen Margaret returned to her own 
land of France, for her son the young Prince Edward had 
been killed in battle, and she had no one left to fight for. 


CHAPTER 37. 
ENGLAND BEFORE THE TUDORS 


HE rest of Edward IV’s reign was fairly quiet. Now 

that wars were over, people had more time for peaceful 
occupations. ‘Trade between England and foreign countries 
increased, and merchants grew richer and more powerful. 
_ The king became a trader himself by fitting out merchant 
ships of his own. : 

Edward IV was fond of luxuries, and spent large sums of 
money on dress. He wore “ doublets ” (short jackets 
reaching just below the waist) of rich velvet or silk, 
trimmed with fur. The doublets had long, full sleeves, 
and were padded at the shoulders to make him look as 
broad as possible, because that was the fashion. His shoes 
were pointed, and of fine leather. Like all fashionable men, 
Edward allowed his golden hair to reach his shoulders. 
His caps and hoods were of the richest materials. The 
barons of Edward IV’s time loved to be extravagant and 
to wear bright colours. _ 

The king married Lady Elizabeth Woodville, who 
shared his love of finery. She and her court ladies wore 
graceful gowns, long, and fitting closely to the figure. The 
sleeves were sometimes turned back to show a beautiful 
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lining. Broad belts, sewn with gems, gathered in the gowns 
at the waist. The Queen was particular about her head- 
dresses. In these days, ladies no longer wore plain linen 
kerchiefs or fine veils over their hair. To be fashionable 
now, a lady must have a large head-dress, as rich and notice- 
able as she could afford. There were many kinds. One 
was tall, and tapered to a point like a steeple, with a fine 
veil hanging from the point downthe back. Another con- 
sisted of a veil draped over two-enormous horns that made 
it hard for the wearer to pass through an ordinary door. 

Although the barons of this time were proud and loved 
finety, some of them liked and admired learned men, and 
wete glad to have libraries of their own. Such a baron 
was the king’s brother-in-law, Anthony Woodville, 
Earl Rivers, and another was 
the great Duke Humphrey 
of Gloucester. 

These barons were rich, 
and could afford to buy a 
book when they wanted one. 
But it was a different matter 
for ordinary people. How- 
ever, at lasttheartof printing 
books was introduced into 
England, and _ gradually 
books became cheaper and 
more plentiful. It was 
William Caxton! who first 
’ r.. set up a printing press in 
How men of the 15th century dressed. Englandin the year 1476, and 

1 See Book II, Chapter 2. 
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his story you will read in the next book of these Histories. 
_ Edward IV was delighted with this new invention, the 
ptinting press, and he gave 

Caxton a pension. | 

' Not many years after 

Caxton had begun to print 

in Westminster, Edward IV 

died. His two little sons, 

the new king Edward V and 

his brother Richard, Duke 

- of York, were left in charge 

of their uncle, the Duke of | 
Gloucester. But the duke 

took the two little princes 

_ to the Tower of London to 

live, saying they would be 

safest there. They were 

never seen again, and one 

day the Mayor of London and some of the chief citizens, 

with some noblemen, came to the duke and asked him to 
take the crown of England. 

The duke accepted the offer, and became Riehaed III of 
England. He ruled well for two years, but people began to 
whisper that he must have given orders for the two young 
princes to be killed so as to get them out of his way. 
“Surely we cannot serve such a king,” said some of the 
barons, and they secretly invited Henry Tudor, a kinsman 
of Henry VI, to become their king instead. Henry Tudor 
was in France at the time, but when he found that many 
English were ready to help him, he came to England to take 
the crown from Richard III. 


How ladies of the 15th century dressed. 
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They fought a great battle at Bosworth near Leicester, 
the last battle of the Wars of the Roses, in 1485. Inthe 
midst of the fighting King Richard himself was killed, and 
one of the barons picked up the crown which had fallen 
from his helmet, and put it on Henry Tudot’s head. 

So Henry VII began a new line of rulers in England, the 
Tudors. From his coming we generally date the end of 
the Middle Ages in English history, for great and important 
changes had been taking place in many other countries, and 
these changes came in time to our own land.t 


A BRIEF SUMMARY 


(Hundred Years’ War ; Black Death ; Peasants’ Revolt ; 
Wars of the Roses ; Caton the Printer) 

KINGs : 

Edward III, 1327; Richard II, 1377. Henry IV, 1 3993. 
Henry V5 1413 Shenty Vi aa22 (Lancastrians). 
Edward IV, 1461; Richard III, 1483 (Yorkists). 
Henry VII, 1485 (Tudor). 

MAIN EvENTs : | 

1346. Crécy (Edward III and Black Prince). 

1349. Black Death (Edward Ill).. (About 

half died of the population of 


five millions.) The *f Hundred » 
1381. Peasants’ Revolt (Richard I1). Years’ War ” 

Wycliffe and the Lollards. between France 
1400. Death of Chaucer, the Poet. and England. 


1415. Agincourt (Henry V). 

1429. Joan of Arc saves France. 

1455-85. Wars of Roses (Warwick, the “ Kingmaker ie) 
1476. Caxton’s Printing Press. 

1485. Henry Tudor (Henry VII). 


1 See early chapters of Book II. 


CHAPTER 38 


WHAT REMAINS TO-DAY OF THE 
- MIDDLE AGES? 


N highway and by-way, in street and lane, above and 
below ground, the thousands of things made and 
fashioned in those far-off times still speak to us to-day. 
- Whether we hear them or not depends largely on ourselves. 
Are we partly blind, seeing only bricks and mortar; or’are 
out eyes clear to see the masons building church and spire, 
and the crowd of folks below? Perhaps you remember, 
Moses at first saw only a burning bush. But when he took 
the shoes off his feet and silently and reverently drew near, 
then he heard a “ stitheazall voice.” 

_ So if you move among “ ruins,” laughing and chattering, 
you will never see the gowns and hoods and smocks of long 
ago, will never hear of the troubles and pleasures of the 
people, never sing the songs they sang, or never fear the 
pestilence as they feared. 

‘Those past days about which you have read in this book, 
those fifteen hundred years, from the coming of the 
Romans to the battle of Bosworth Field, have left—like a 

‘paper chase—traces behind them. These traces we must 
discover and so follow backwards the steps of Father Time. 
Then you will realise how near these people are to us— 
those who fought with the Romans; those who fled before 
the long-boats of the Vikings; those who hewed down the 
trees of Normandy; those who built our towers and spires ; 
(1) ) 177 i. 
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those who drew their bows at Agincourt; or those who 


suffered in the Lollards’ pits. 


Things above ground. 


Most of you can find and enter a cast/e of the Normans or 
Plantagenets, the great square keeps with slits for windows. 
Crossing the moat, you are then back in far-off days. In 
the corner towers, up winding stairs, you rise from floor to. 
floor. Those ate the steps that lords and ladies ‘‘ clomb,”’. 
and 'from those windows you look down as they looked 
down and you seem to shoot a bolt from your crossbow. 
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Early English lancet windows at Wimborne 
‘Minster. 


Another day, alone, 
you tiptoe into your old 
parish church. "That long 
thin window—“ lancet 
window ” they call it— — 
is the oldest window, 
pethaps: as old as the 
signing of the Great 
Charter, or perhaps built 
when the White Ship 
wentdown. That beauti- 
ful “decorated”  win- 
dow was the work of 
masons living in the days 
of The Black’ Prince; 
and that with the long 
dividing lines running 
up was put there when 
Jack Cade was marching 
on London. ‘The bells 
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ring out still—their bells. That font has baptised the babes 
of villeins and of those who lived when the news of 
Crécy came through, 

when people feared “‘the 

Death,” when Wycliffe’s 

“poor preachers” sang 

their psalms. 

Perhaps there may be 
near your home an old 
tithe barn to catty you 
back to the days before 
the Tudors ruled this 
Jand. Then will you 
dream of oats and barley, 
of every tenth sheaf or 
of every tenth lamb, 
tenth load of this and of 
that which the parsons 


claimed instead of actual 


-_—, A decorated window at St. Mary Magdalen, 
so ee a those days Oxford, dating from abou: 1320. 
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they really did go 
through the village with a cart to fill with “tithes.” 


Things hidden. 

The same roads—not, of course, our new motor by-pass 
roads—either those built by the Romans or the farm ways 
built in later days which now are our sweet-briar lanes, still 
wind like a crazy dream over hill, through wood and down 
to ford. Everything has passed ana them, and could 
they recall that past to you, at least you would see the 
changing dresses as the years went by. 
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But in the fields, to right and to left, are hidden treasures, 
some of which your spade can find. These may be coms 
as eatly as the Roman times and of every king since then. 
Whatever early coin you find, learn what the figures and 
letters mean; then hold it in your hand as (if a coin of 
Richard II) did the peasant in that great revolt. Perhaps 
it is a groat of Edward I, once in\the pocket of a man who 
marched north across the Tweed when Baliol ruled that land. 
In those fields also are broken bits of pots—* potsherds ” 
they call them—which are parts of earthen vessels carried 
by men and women when the Yorkists and Lancastrians 
fought. . 


Things we still do. , 

How can those days be far away when you’ do so many 
things they did? Have you just come in from the football 
field? They played that game as keenly as you. Their 
tules were different—not our “ off side” nor “ corner 
kicks ”—but very much the same. So keen were they then 
as now, that the king had to stop the game so that more 
time would be given to archery, or, as we should say now, 
to cadet corps. They played other games—* nine-men- 
morris *’—and they diced and they pored over the problems 
_of the chess-board. | 

Then, as now, village warred with village, tradesmen 
cheated, people broke in and stole. Small things were 
different, but the big things hardly change. They loved 
these fairs we still go to and these markets we still buy at— 
the same, same fairs and markets and on the same spots of 
ground. They danced even more than we do—jovial 
country dances. So their old games, fairs, markets and 


. Their beer was 
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dances—just a few of the many things they did—are still 
being done by us.” } . 

But they did not know the potato; nor tobacco, so 
they did not smoke, ~ 
and there was only 
chewing-bark,” not 
chewing-gum. 


sweeter and their 
candies not wiap- 


ped in papers. 


Things we read and 
Say. 

‘The years of the 
Early and Middle 
Ages were the days 
of parchment—“skin . 
days.” Paper days 
dawned just as this 
-Book ends; and 
printers’ ink for 
ever afterwards 
rolls over type and 
makes the age of - 
books. pa oe — 

Those old patch Neen hes end remded fchess 
ments open out 
pictures of the farms which gave their thin and weedy 
crops. ‘They tell of the beasts which drew the plough 
and wandered far and neat for food—skinny and tough. 
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They tell also of the vé//eins or peasants who gained their 
freedom and at last sold their labour instead of being 
bound body and soul to the lord of the manor. Other 
parchments tell of monks and how they lived and how they 
built, of the saints, of the early kinds-of music. Others 
deal with all the erimes of those days—mutders, ‘thefts, 
disputes, 

Thousands and thousands of these records on “Hince seen | 
have come down to us, and as we pass our hands over them, ~ 
we come in touch with monk and priest, bailiff and reeve, 
coroner and notary. 

But besides these ordinary things of the life of those days, 
we still have the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the history of 
Bede, the Domesday Book, and Magna Carta. All is parch- 
ment and mostly “ rolls,” only a few being in book form. 

And as we speak we keep alive the Saxon and Angle 
settlers, for most of our words ate such as they used. Other 
words tell of the Vikings’ home. Then words about 
fighting, some about eating, many about Church matters 
and things to do with law, keep alive the Norman times, 
Old British words from Wales, and Flemish words of the 
weavers who settled in this land when Edward III was 
king, tell our history over again. 

Time changes all things. Nowadays our language grows 
with strange and weird words from America; words to do 
with food and living from the British Dominions; new 
words to do with modern industries. But it was in these 
yeats we have been reading about that the heart of our 
language was born, All these new things can come. They 
will be sucked up and altered, used or thrown away. But 
there will live on the Anglo-Saxon language. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 


CHAPTER 1: THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN 


. Mark on a map of Europe, (a) Rome, (4) Britain, (¢) Palestine. 
Write a sentence about each. 

. Write a paragraph describing the chief changes the Romans 
made in Britain. 

. Draw a Roman soldier. i 


CHAPTER 2: How THE SAXONS MADE OUR VILLAGES 


. Explain clearly how our country came to be called “ England.” 
. Make up a short conversation between a Saxon chief and his 
son, who are going to settle in Britain, about the place they 
are choosing to build their home. 

. Write down the names of six English villages that have a 
Saxon origin. Choose them, if you can, from your own 
county. Explain the names if possible. 


CuarTER 3: LiFe IN EArty ENGLAND 


. Name six different types of persons you might see in a Saxon 
hall at dinner-time. 

.»Pretend you are a ceorl in the household of a Saxon thane. 
Describe how you prepare for a meal in the hall, and say 
what happens when the meal is finished. 

. Draw a little plan of a Saxon hall, showing: the chief door, 
. the hearth, the thane’s dinner-table. -- 

. Imagine you are walking through a Saxon village, and describe 
the buildings and the people at their various occupations. 
. Draw a Saxon man and a Saxon woman. Colour yout 
drawings suitably, and label each part of the costume. 


CHAPTER 4: How ENGLAND BECAME CHRISTIAN 


. Write one paragraph about each of the following :~Pope St. 
Gregory, St. Augustine, King Ethelbert. 


2. How did the monks spend their time ? 


. Tell about the Venerable Bede. 


CHAPTER 5: ALFRED’S ENGLAND 
. Who were the Vikings and where did they come from? 
183 
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Give as many reasons as you can think of why Alfred should 
be called “ the-Great.” “ oe 

Put down the names of Alfred, Ethelred the Redeless, and 

~ Canute, in-three columns. Beneath each name write a sen- 

_ tence about each king, showing the difference between them. 


CHAPTER 6: THE ENGLAND OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR . 


. Write down in capital letters the name of the land where 


Edward the Confessor was brought up. Explain how that 
land got its name. 


. Give some account of: Edward the Confessor, William of 


Normandy, Earl’ Godwin. 


. Put the letters NT AI W correctly to form a name mentioned 


in this chapter. Write a sentence to explain its meaning. 


CHAPTER 7: THE NorMAN CONQUEST OF ENGLAND 


. Find one of your companions to work with. One of you is 


to be a Norman father, and the other his little boy. You 
are watching carpenters at work in the harbour building 
ships. Make up a conversation between you. The father 
must explain to his son what the men are doing, and why 
there is all this excitement and fuss. 


. Draw a Norman ship. ee 
. Take a blank map of England. Mark: the Thames, London, 


Hastings, York. Write the names of Harold, Tostig, and 
William of Normandy near the places where they met. 


. What reasons had William to think he ought to have the 


_ English throne ? 


. Why is the year 1066 very important in English history ? | 
. Draw a Norman knight. Label the parts of his dress, and 


his weapons. 


CHarTer 8: LirE In NorMAN ENGLAND 


- Write down a list of the things you would need to dress 


someone as a Norman lady or knight for a part in a play. 
Describe the colours that would be best for their costumes, 
and the way they would do their hair. | 


- Make a “plan” of a Norman castle. Put a big square or 


oblong for the keep in the centre, and show the bailey, the 
outer walls, the main doorway, the portcullis, and the moat. 
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. Get a picture:of a Norman church, or of a church of which 
part was built in Norman times. Paste it into your 
exercise book. Then write down all the reasons why you 

_ know the Normans helped to build it. 

. Pretend you are a visitor to a Norman lord in his manor house. 
Tell what you saw and did. ' aaa: 


CHAPTER 9: Lorps AND VAssAL: DomeEspAy Book AND 
AFTERWARDS 

. Write a paragraph about the Domésday Book. Why and 

how was it made ? > 

. Explain what was meant by a “ feudal lord ” and his “ vassal.” 

. Make a list of the three Norman kings of England that came 

after William the Conqueror. Write a sentence about 

each. Which made the most successful king, and why ? 


REVISION QUESTIONS 


. Arrange the following in the order in which they lived: 
William the Conqueror, Alfred the Great, King Ethelbert 
of Kent, Henry fi Ethelred the Redeless. Underline the 
names of the three you consider most important. Compare 
any two of them. 
. Prepare a little talk entitled “How the Normans lived.” 
Use the following headings to help you: Houses, Work in 
the fields, Dress, Amusements, Food. 


CHapTeR 10: Henry II: JupGEs AND JuRIES 

. Explain why Henry II ruled over so much land, and what lands 

made up his Empire. 

. What changes did this king make in the English courts of 
law ? 


(CHaprer 11: THE Story oF Henry II AND BECKET 
. Write a paragraph explaining who the Pope was, and why he 
was so important in Europe in the Middle Ages. 
. Pretend you are in charge of some eee going to Becket’s 
tomb at Canterbury. Explain clearly to them whose shrine 
they are visiting, and why and how Becket died. 


CHAPTER 12°: RICHARD THE LION HEART, CRUSADER 
. What was a “‘ Crusade ” ? 
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2. Put down the names of two or three important leaders in the 
Third Crusade besides Richard of England, and write a 
sentence about each one. ; o es 

3.Pretend you are a soldier in Richard’s armies, and describe 
what happened from the time you began to march towards 
Jerusalem. Kr ' 

4. Was Richard the Lion Heart a great king ? 


CHAPTER 13: KING JOHN AND THE GREAT CHARTER 


1. Write down three reasons why people disliked and distrusted 
King John. 

2. Pretend to be a monk of Canterbury, and tell what happened 
to you when John was ruling. » 

3. Why is the year 1215 important in English history ? 

4. Imagine you are a scribe who is to write out Magna Carta for 
the King to seal. Get thick paper to act as the parchment, 
and print the chief clauses on it very-carefully. Use red. 
sealing-wax to show the King’s consent. 


REYISION QUESTION 


Make a line to represent the titne between the end of King 
Alfred’s reign (go1) and the death of Richard I (1199). Along 
this line mark ten important names, of events or people, in their 


correct order. 
7g 


CHAPTER 14: Henry II] anp WestmMInsTER ABBEY 

1, Write down all the ways you can think of in which Henry III 
differed from his father. 

2. Collect two pictures of Norman buildings, and two of Early 
English. Paste them side by side (the Norman to the left) 
into your book. At the bottom of the page write down the 
chief points to be noticed in each style of building. 

3. Explain in three sentences what made the English barons 
angry with Henry III. cacy 


CHAPTER 15: THE.BEGINNINGS OF PARLIAMENT 
1. What changes were made in the Great Council during the 
time of Henry III and Edward I ? 
2. Print the word “ Parliament ” in capital letters. Draw two 
squares underneath it, Inside each square print the name 
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_.. of one House of Parliament, and underneath write the names 
. of the types of persons who formed that House. 
3. S. D. M. Whose name do these initials form? Why was 
he important ? What happened to him in the end ? 


CHAPTER 16: KinG Epwarp I AND THE WELSH 


. Explain why Edward I wanted to conquer Wales. 
. Write down all the differences you can think of between the 
Welsh and the English at this time. 
3. Print the name “Llewellyn” carefully in capital letters. 
What did this prince do that made him so important ? 

4. Make a rough plan of an Edwardian castle. Mark the rnoat 
and drawbridge, an outer wall, two watch-towers, the 
couttyard with the hall in it, the stronghold in the centre 
of the courtyard. Mention the chief differences between 
this and the Norman type of castle. ' 


Now 


CHAPTER 17: THE PEOPLES OF SCOTLAND AND OF ENGLAND 


Make two columns, one to represent England and the other 
Scotland. Put the following names in the column to which 
they belong, and write a sentence about each: Edward I, 
Alexander III, The Maid of Norway, Prince Edward, John Baliol. 


CHAPTER 18: THE SCOTS MAINTAIN THEIR INDEPENDENCE 


1. Pretend the stone in the Westminster Coronation Chair can 
speak. How would it explain its presence in Westminster 
Abbey ? ‘s 

2. Why was Wallace the special heto of the Scots ? 

3. Write down as a heading “ The Battle of Bannockburn.” 
Underneath it put the names of the English and Scottish 
leaders, and in one sentence describe the result of the battle. 

4. Do you think “ the Hammer of the Scots ” was a good name 
for Edward I? If so, why ? 


CuarTerR 19: Datty LiFe oF THE MANOR OR VILLAGE 


1. Pretend you are a villein living in an English village or manor 
in the Middle Ages, Describe your home, your family, 
and your daily work. 

2, Make a picture-plan of a manor. Mark in: the lord’s house, 
two villeins’ huts, the three cultivated fields, the pasture 
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land, the forest land, the waste land, the stream, the mill, 
the church... Put double. lines to.show the main track or | 


- road passing through the manor. 


CHAPTER 20: Darty LIFE IN A MONASTERY 


. What work was done in a monastery by the cellarer, the guest- 


master, the almoner ? 


. Write down the names of six important parts of a medizval 


monastery. After each name write a sentence explaining 
what was done there. 


. Pretend you are a monk making a copy of a book for the 


monastery library. Tell what it is about, how you are 
doing the work, what materials you are using, and how 
long you think it is going to take you. What will happen 
to your book when it is finished P 


CHAPTER 21: THE STORY OF THE CRUSADES 


. Explain why Mohammed is-important in History. 
. Take a blank map of Europe. Mark on it: (@) England, 


France, Spain, Italy, the Mediterranean Sea, Palestine, 
North Africa; (b) the Pyrenees, Rome, Jerusalem. Shade 
in the districts where Mohammedans settled. 


. Copy the Crusader from the picture in Chapter 12. Why 


was he called by that name ? 


. Explain in a short paragraph what the peoples of Europe 


- gained through the Crusades. 


~ ‘ 
CHAPTER 22: TRAVELLING IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


. Imagine a merchant is sending his son on/a business journey 


for the first time. Write down the advice and warnings 
the father might give his son before he starts. 


. Pretend you are travelling from Canterbury to Dover in the 


Middle Ages. Mention five kinds of persons you have met 
on the road. Describe one of them carefully. 


. How would the following persons make a journey in the 


Middle Ages: a rich lord, a pilgrim, a minstrel, a farmer’s 
wife ? 


. Make a careful drawing of a litter. What *sort of persons 


used one of these to travel in? | 
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CHAPTER 23: Boys AND GIRLS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


1. If you were a father living in the Middle Ages, where would 
you go to find a school for your son? What would he be 
taught at the school ? 

2. Print the word “ University ” in capital letters. Explain its — 
meaning. Write down the names of the two earliest 
English Universities. 

3. What did the following learn in the Middle Ages : a farmer’s 

_ daughter, a university student, -a goldsmith’s son ? 

4. “ Knight—page—squire.” “Arrange these words in their 
correct order, and write a few sentences explaining what 
each meant. 


CHAPTER 24: LIFE IN THE TOWNS 


1. Make a rough plan of a town of the Middle Ages. Remember 
that the streets would not be very straight or regular. Put 
into your plan: the surrounding city wall, two gates, two 
churches, a guild-hall, a market-place, a well, three shops. 
Show the streets by double lines. | 

2. Explain the names: Fish Street, Bread Street. Are there 
any very old streets or houses in your town or district ? 
If so, find out all you can about them, and make up a two 
or three minute talk to give to the rest of the class. 

3. How did the people of a medieval town amuse themselves ? 


REVISION Questions 

Here are four subjects: (1) Life in a Village. (2) Life ina 
Town. (3) Life in a Monastery. (4) How to make a journey 
in the Middle Ages. 

Find a companion to work with, and together ear a little 
talk on one of these. When you give the talk, make little 
sketches on the blackboard to illustrate what you say. Try to 
find more about your subject from other books or people, so 
that you have plenty to say. 


CHAPTER 25: THE COMING OF THE FRIARS 


1. Tell the story of St. Francis and the’ Lites What difference 
did this incident make in Francis’ lite ? 

2. Write down all the ways in which the friars of St. Francis gave 
good example to other people. 
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CHAPTER 26: THE ADVENTURES OF Marco Porto IN CATHAY 


1. Take a blank map of the world. Mark in, with your teacher’s 
help, Europe, the city of Venice, the Mediterranean Sea, 
Palestine, Arabia, Persia, and Cathay with the city of Peking. 

2. Make up a short conversation between Kublai Khan and 
Marco Polo. . 


- CHaprer 27: THE CAUusEs OF THE LoNG FreNcH WARS 


\ . 

1. Print the names “‘ Gascony, Flanders, Scotland.” ‘Then write — 
a sentence explaining the connection between these names — 
and the Hundred Years’ War. 

2. From the picture in this chapter make a model in clay of a 
medieval ship. Or copy the picture, colour it, and label 
each part. 

3. Tell something about the Cinque Ports. 


CHAPTER 28: SatLors, KNIGHTS AND ARCHERS 


1. Imagine you are a knight or a man-at-arms taking part in the 
Hundred Years’ War under Edward III. Describe your 
clothes and weapons for this expedition. * Make little 
sketches to illustrate your descriptions. 

2. Copy the pictures of the knight and the archer in this chapter. 
Label your drawings carefully. 

3. When and why was the longbow so important to our 
people ? 


CHAPTER 29: ENGLAND TRIES TO CONQUER FRANCE 


1. On.a map of France mark: Crécy, Calais, and Poitiers. 
Underneath each name put the name of the leader who won 
__a victory there, and give the date. , 
2. Write down three sentences an English archer might say 
about the siege of Calais, and three that might have been 
said by a French person living in the town during the siege. 
3, Why do we remember the Black Prince ? ; 


REVISION QUESTION 


Arrange, the following in the order in which they lived. 
‘Write a sentence telling the most important fact about each : 
Marco Polo, King John, Edward the Confessor, St. ‘Thomas: 
a Becket, Richard the Lion Heart, St. Francis of Assisi. 


TI. 
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CHAPTER 30: THE ENGLAND OF CHAUCER AND WYCLIFFE 


Print the full name of the poet Chaucer in capital letters. 
Underneath this print the name of his most famous poem. 
Explain why this poem is so useful to those learning> 
history. 


. Make a careful drawing from the pictures in this chapter of 


two of Chaucer’s pilgrims. Print their names carefully 
under each drawing. 


. Mention one special point Chaucer noticed about : the monk, 


the knight, the clerk of Oxford, the squire, the poor priest. 


. Which ae the pilgrims do you find the most interesting ? 


Explain why. 


CHAPTER 31: THE BLAcK DEATH 


. Put down three ways in which the Black Death changed things 


in England. 


. Pretend you are a villein who was made free before the Black 


Death, and now your lord is trying to force you to work 
for him again without wages. Write down what you 
think about this idea. 


CHAPTER 32 : How THE PEASANTS REVOLTED AGAINST THEIR 


I. 


Lorps 


Make up a conversation (about a page) between two peasants 
who have just listened to John Ball speaking outside the 
church. 


. 


. Put down the name of the king who was reigning in England 


at the time of the Peasants’ Revolt. Underneath this put 
the names of the chief leaders of the Peasants.. 


. Describe what the angry rebels did in London. 
. Tell the story of how the King became the rebels’ leader. 


CHAPTER 33: HENRY V, THE SOLDIER KING 


_ Write down the name “ Agincourt.” Explain in a few 


sentences what happened there, and why it was important. 


. Why did the English people look on Henry V as a hero ? 


_ . CHAPTER 34: JOAN OF ARC SAVES FRANCE 


. Describe how the Maid Joan first came forward to save her 


country. 
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2. Imagine you are one of the courtiers with the Dauphin when 
Joan arrived, and describe her coming, and what you thought 
about her. : Deke ; 

3. Imagine you are one of the French knights fighting in Joan’s 
army. Draw the banner you would like to carry. (Re- 
member that the lily was the sacred emblem of France.) . 

- 4. Tell how and why Joan died, and what she did for France. | 


CHAPTER 35: THE WARS OF THE RosEs 

1. Why was England a difficult country for Henry VI to rule at 
this time ? Ox, © ‘ 
2. Make two columns. Print at the head of one “ Lancastrians ” 


and of the other “ Yorkists.” In each column write the ~ 


names of the most important Lancastrian and Yorkist 

leaders. —. 
3. Find out which battle of the Wars of the Roses took place — 

nearest your home. . Tell anything you can about it. | 


CyapTER 36: A GREAT BARON:) “ THE KING-MAKER ag 
Why was the Earl of Warwick called the “‘ King-maker ” ? 


CHAPTER 37: ENGLAND BEFORE THE TUDORS 


1. Draw and colour the costumes you would like to wear if you 
went to a fancy dress party as Edward IV or his Queen. | 
Label the parts of your drawings. 

2. Why do we remember William Caxton ? 

3. Who was the first Tudor king ? ‘Explain how he came to be 
King of England. 


REVISION QUESTIONS 


1. Get two dolls. , Dress one like a lady living in the time of 
William the Conqueror, and another like a lady of the time 
of Edward IV. Or: draw two figures of such persons, 
and colour your drawings suitably. Write down the chief 
differences in their dress. MS ee . 

2. Arrange the following in correct order: Norman castles, 
Early English churches, Saxon halls, Bayeux Tapestry, 
Canterbury Tales, Magna Carta, Caxton’s Printing Press. 
Write three sentences about two of these. 
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